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The telegrams of the last week are all warlike 
in their character. The Marquis of Salisbury has 
justified his conservative antecedents by his cir- 
cular to the European powers, insisting that the 
treaties of 1858 and 1871 should be the basis of 
any international action. Treaties which even the 
most conservative journals in England have ad- 
mitted are practically set aside by the course of 
subsequent history. There are rumors of agree- 
ment between Austria and England, and even of 
rebuffs to Russia by Germany, which has hitherto, 
by her inaction and silence, proved herself a fast 
friend. England has added to her fleet in the 
East by sending thither two new ironclads, and 
Russia is apparently increasing her forces and 


preparing for an advance to, and a fortification | 


along the line of, the Bosphorus. The war party 
in England knows its own mind and is led bya 
politician who has never been either timid or 
serupulous; the Liberals, on the other hand, are 
divided and uncertain in their counsels, and in re- 
sponse to a special deputation Lords Granville and 
Hartington have declared that the Opposition can 
take no efficient measures to prevent the govern- 
ment from going to war if it is bent on warlike 
measures. Ill-feeling appears to be extending in 
Roumania against Russia, because of tbe latter’s 
demand for the cession of Bessarabia, and it has 
been intensified by the threatening language of 
Russia in response to Roumanian protests. It is 
even rumored that France leans toward a Rus- 
sian alliance. 


But we place little reliance upon newspaper 
rumors, and the only material war-like facts are 


— sion Austria insists on we shall make,” is an indi- 
e | 


pamphlet form, | 





| Great Powers of Europe, and has officially con- 


ably preparing for the possibility of war, but it 
does not follow that war is anything more than a 
possibility. On the contrary, the fuller and more 
trustworthy reports by mail do not bear out the 
The controversy between Eng- 
land and Russia appears, more clearly than before, 
to be one almost wholly of punectilio. Russia 
has formally sent the San Stefano treaty to all the 


sented that any of the plenipotentiaries at the pro- 
posed Congress may demand the discussion of any 
She 
simply refuses to lay the treaty before the Con- 
gress itself, because such action would bind her 
to abide by the the decision of that body. The 
full report of the treaty does not materially differ 
from that which, guided by the telegraphic re- 
ports, we have already given to our readers. The 
public declaration by Count Schouvaloff, ‘* We 
shall not quarrel with Austria; whatever conces- 


cation at least that the demands of Austria are 
not preparations for an Anglo-Austrian alliance, 
but only preparations to take the best advantage 
of the opportunity afforded her by the quarrel 
between England and Russia. We shall still 
hesitate to believe in a European war till we hear 
the sound of the first gun. 

The argument in British minds 
against war will probably be the proposition of 
the Chancellor to add twopence on the pound 
sterling to the income tax, and fourpence per 
pound weight to the tobacco duty, to provide for | 
deficiencies, inevitable, in the British 
even on a peace basis. 


most potent 


revenue, 





It is many years since so conspicuous an in- 
stance of ‘‘ agrarian’ violence has taken place in 
Ireland as the murder on April 2d of the Earl of 





Leitrim with two of his personal attendants. A\l- 
though it comesat atime when the thoughts of the | 
world are bent on questions affecting the welfare 
of continents, it cannot fail imperatively to com- 
mand the attention of all thoughtful persons in 
the United Kingdom. The Earl had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most unpopular of the 
great Irish landlords, and his unpopularity was 
based upon the alleged heartlessness of his deal- 
ings with his numerous tenantry. He is said to 
have been personally charitable, and even kindly, 
but where his landed rights were concerned, or 
where he thought they were concerned, he knew 
no pity and pushed the law to its severest limit. | 
Many attempts had previously been made upon 
his life, but he was a man of dauntless personal | 





courage and seemed to delight in daring his en 
emies to work him mischief. There are thousands | 
in America and Ireland who will exult at this act | 
of vengeance and, unchristian as their exultation | 
may be, it is not unnatural considering the tra- 
ditions of their race. If the Earl’s tragic end 
brings about a more civilized order of things in 
Ireland, he will not have lived and died in vain. 
The secular as well as the ecclesiastical circles 
of Great Britain are somewhat excited over a 
proposition to add four new bishopries to the Es- 
tablished Church. The population has greatly 
increased and greatly changed since the present 
sees were created. The clerical work of the bish- 
ops has been immensely multiplied, and they are 
no longer able to be the practical leaders of the 
clergy of their dioceses. The economic objection 





| gold as a practical circulating mediam 


partly by a division of the present income of the 
sees and partly by a fund to be secured by volun- 
tary subscription. The real resistance to this en- 
largement of the episcopate comes, however, says 
the London ‘‘ Times,” *‘ from those who are con- 
tent to keep the bishops they have, but who have 
lost faith in bishops altogether.”” The proposition 
has accordingly aroused a discussion respecting 
the function and use of bishops, whose office the 
London ‘‘ Times” on the ground that 
they are a police, and the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator” on the ground that they are commanding 
officers. Incidentally, we suspect, the discussion 
will give a slight impulse to the growing move- 
ment in England toward disestablishment. 


defends 
necessary 


The York 
noteworthy success in its weather predictions for 
the European coast. This must be acknowledged 
the rather unfavorable figures of the 
Meteorological Council of London which admits 
45 per cent. of the predictions as fulfilled. This 
is a reasonably large proportion if the conditions 
are taken into but it would seem 
that the Council’s records are over particular in 
the matter of accuracy. Taking the most unfavor- 
able view it must be admitted that the telegrams 
have almost invariably predicted the arrival of 
storms several days before the barometer indi 
cated their approach. If they have often failed 
of absolute accuracy as to time and place, it is 
no more than ought to be expected. 


New ‘*‘ Herald” has achieved a very 


even on 


the account, 


Captains 
of ships often lose their reckoning in a trans- 
atlantic voyage, and it is not surprising that Mr. 
Collins, the ‘‘ Herald” meteorologist, is occasion- 
ally a little ‘‘out” in plotting the ocean path of 
an eccentric cyclone. 

A second interview between Secretary Sherman 
and the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is reported in the daily papers. The readi- 
ness of his replies shows that he has well considered 
all the points that are likely to arise in respect to 
resumption, and that, whatever may be thought 
of his opinions, they cannot be set one side as 
crude or careless. He declines to express any 
opinion as to the probable effect of a European 
war, if there should be one, ov our finances; but 
he is strong in his convictions that resumption is 
practicable by the first of January next. There is 
certainly some reason in his declaration that it 
would be impossible to gather all the United 
States notes and present them in a steady stream 
on the ‘Treasury, owing to the extent of the coun- 
try, the number of hands in which the money 
now is, and the superior convenience of paper to 
If fifteen 
or twenty millions of greenbacks were once taken 
out of circulation the demand for the rest would, 
in his opinion, bring them up to par. Whatever 
may be thought of his theories on this subjeet— 
and we have already shown that there is some 
reason for thinking’ him over-sanguine—there 
ought to be practical unanimity in his proposition 
that it will be time enough for Congress to repeal 
the Resumption Act next fall if it shall then ap- 
pear that it is impracticable to resume. And the 
indications are that he is succeeding in bringing 
Congress to this opinion. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary have 
proposed a bill for the disposition of the funds in 
hand from the Geneva award, which provides 
that all persons and corporations claiming to be 
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entitled to any portion of this money shall be 
authorized to sue for the same in the U. 8. Court 
of Claims, which Court shall render judgment for 
each claimant who is an actual sufferer by the 
violation of the laws of neutrality by Great 
Britain, for such amount as in their opinion he 
shall be justly entitled to recover; if there is not 
money enough to pay all the claimants they are 
to be paid pro rata. This removes the case from 
Congress, which by its nature is incompetent to 
pass upon the delicate and difficult legal questions 
involved, and refers them for arbitration to a 
court which is by its nature both impartial and 
legally competent. Opposition in Congress to so 
just a proposition for the settlement of these 
claims will subject the opponent to well-founded 
suspicion. 


It seems like old times to see an announcement 
of Anniversary meetings for the month of May to 
occupy the Broadway Tabernacle every evening 
of the first week, except Saturday. The leading 
evangelical societies have combined in an endeavor 
to revive the Anniversary interest, and a large 
number of churches of the city have agreed to 
make these meetings serve the purpose of their 
religious gatherings for the week, excepting, of 
course, the Sabbath services. We printed last 
week a list of the meetings as thus far announced, 
and we hope the endeavor to revive public in- 
terest in them may prove successfal. It is difficult 
to see why our annual meetings should not be 
maintained with interest as well as those of the 
mother country. We miss from this list the Con- 
gregational Union, whose anniversary used to be 
so popular. 


Savings banks are not yet out of the woods, as 
is evident from the suspension of the Sixpenny 
Bank in this city and the recent runs upon Boston 
banks, provoked, in a measure, by the expected 
passage of a stay law. The immediate flurry in 
Boston seems to be about over; but some of the 
smaller savings institutions throughout New En- 
land are showing signs of weakness, and it will 
not surprise us if more are added to the present 
unpleasantly long list of suspensions and failures. 
A large number of banks in New York, Boston, 
and, indeed, all over the country, are strongly in- 
trenched, and have the entire confidence of the 
community. The reports of State examiners have 
proved trustworthy, we believe, thus far, and to 
them all who are interested in savings banks 
should refer. We have no doubt that developed 
insecurity of real estate investments, and the 
opening opportunities for investment under gov- 
ernment auspices, will in some degree change the 
direction taken by the savings of the people; and 
perhaps it is quite as well that the savings banks 
should be relieved a little of the strain to which 
they are now subjected. 


We have adverted in another place on the 
changes that are taking place in the policy of the 
Vatican under the new Pope. The cable adds to 
the indications there grouped together the facts 
that the Vatican has instructed the German 
bishops to interpose no obstacles to the re-estab- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the Court of 
Germany, and that the papal advances toward this 
consummation are apparently favorably received 
by the German Emperor. 


The Republican administration in France has 
demonstrated its power by passing three measures, 
all of which have now become law: the Colpor- 
tage bill, the Press Amnesty bill, and the State of 
Siege bill. The nature of the first we do not fully 
comprehend; and the telegraph gives no light 
respecting it. Of the two latter, the first cancels 
3,000 press prosecutions, and the third, we judge, 
puts an end to the state of siege under which mil- 
itary law has, to a very considerable extent, super- 
seded the provisions and protections of the civil 
law. Quite as significant an indication, however, 
of the advancing liberalism of public sentiment in 
France is the fact that Father Hyacinthe has at 
length received permission to lecture on subjects 
connected with religion and polities, a permission 
which, until now, has been refused by every suc- 
cessive Cabinet in France. We do not expect a 
great deal from Father Hyacinthe, whose courage 
of convictions is not equal to his eloquence. The 
action of government speaks for liberal principles 


THE NEW ROMANISM. 
1. absorbing interest in the Eastern question 
has diverted public attention from a silent 
but significant revolution in the papal policy. 
Changes in the administration of the Vatican are 
none the less radical that they are never avowed 
and rarely ever acknowledged. No pope can pub- 
licly repudiate the policy of his predecessor; but 
he may quietly ignore it. Pope Leo XIII. has in 
six weeks done more to fulfill the prophecy of his 
appointment, as interpreted by the Christian Union 
(Feb. 27th), than we could have expected him to 
accomplish in as many months. He sas broken 
with the Jesuits; has directed the papal repre- 
sentatives to report measures for the establish- 
ment of more cordial relations with the various 
civil governments; has authorized the bishops to 
ask of the civil authorities an official recognition 
of their appointment; in his published addresses 
has made no complaint against the Italian govern- 
ment or the progressive and liberal spirit of the 
age, no demand for the re-establishment of the 
temporalities, no allusion to international polities, 
no reference to Papal Infallibility or the Immacu- 
late Conception, or even the Vatican Couneil; he 
has recommended the clergy to preach Christ and 
him crucified, both as the Example and thie Sa- 
viour of their people; and he has taken prelimi- 
nary steps toward a re-establishment of cordial 
relations with Germany and diplomatic relations 
with England. That chronic suspicion of the 
papacy which nothing can allay will see in all this 
only a deep-laid scheme for destroying the liber- 
ties of the people; but the charity that thinketh 
no evil will perceive in these accumulated in- 
cidents evidence that the present Pope, not- 
withstanding the Syllabus of his predecessor, 
thinks that *‘the Roman Pontiff can and ought 
to reconcile himself to and come to an under. 
standing with progress, liberalism and modern 
civilization.” 
We desire to treat with respect the widely ex- 
tended fears of the papal power; for they are 
entertained by many for whose moral discern- 
ment we have a profound respect. Nevertheless 
we can but regard them as the ghost of a long- 
dead danger that haunts the over-timid in broad 
daylight. Three centuries have greatly changed 
the spirit and weakened the power of the papacy. 
The nineteenth century is not the sixteenth, either 
within or without the papal church. Pius IX. 
was an anachronism. His famcus syllabus was a 
medieval lance plucked from the armory of the 
past and harmless in the warfare of the present. 


The papal bull of excommunication launched 
against the English King John in the _ thir- 


teenth century brought that defiant king to his 
knees before the papal legate; launched against 
the Italian King Victor Emanuel in the nine- 
teenth, it did not stay the progress of the Italian 
revolution for a day, ner deprive its army cf a 
soldier. The church itself, under Pius IX., sub- 
mitted with ill-concealed discontent to a régime 
which it could not disown without suicide; it wel- 
comes with well-repressed delight an emancipation 
which it cannot proclaim without treason. Pope 
Leo XIII., in reconciling himself to progress, lib- 
eralism and modern civilization, is reconciling 
himself to the best thought and life in his own 
church. 

The popular fears and the popular prejudices 
against the church of Rome assume that both the 
church and the times are unchanged. Both as- 
sumptions are false. The Presbyterianism of New 
York to-day is very different from the Presbyte- 
rianism of Westminster in 1649, though the Con- 
fession of Faith never has been changed; and the 
Romanism of the United States to-day is very 
different from that of Europe in 1564, though the 
decrees of the Council of Trent never can be 
changed. The church of Rome could no more 
produce in the nineteenth century a Torquemada, 
a Duke of Alva or a Philip IJ. than Protestant- 
ism could produce a Henry VIII. or a Cranmer. 
It would be as impossible for the Romish church 
to set up the rack in Madrid as it would be for 
Protestantism to light the faggots about a second 
Servetus in Geneva. 

But even if the Church possessed the old spirit 
it would not possess the old power. 


terial truth, during a period otherwise wholly 





In the mid- 
dle ages it was the sole representative of imma- 


otherwise wholly brutal. To-day immaterial truths 
make themselves felt, not only in cardinals, bish- 
ops and parish priests, but in ten thousand village 
churches, and in innumerable books and presses. 
Marred as it was by great ambition and the pride 
of power, the Romish Church yet won the world’s 
reverence, because it was tae werld’s sole witness 
to the beauty of self-denial, self-abnegation and 
the humility of a devout love. It no longer pos- 
sesses a monopoly of these virtues, and, therefore, 
no longer possesses a monopoly of that reverence. 
In the middle ages it exercised a power always 
despotic, though often beneficial, over men’s 
minds. But it thought for them because no one 
taught them how to do their own thinking; it was 
strong because they were ignorant; and it denied 
their right of judgment’ with plausibility since 
they had no judgment to exercise for themselves. 
The power of leaders diminishes as the power 
of self-help increases. The Church can never 
again sway great bodies of men by appeals to 
their superstitious fears and hopes, as it did in 
the middle ages, unless the superstition of that 
epoch returns again. In the night we accept any 
guide who offers himself in a strange path rather 
than trust to our own ignorance; but in the day- 
light we refuse to follow another's eyes, since we 
have the full use of our own. Finally, in the 
middle ages persecution seemed a just punishment 
to the great body of mankind, since heresy seemed 
to them the greatest of crimes. Experience has 
proved that a heretic may be a useful member of 
this world, whatever may become of him in the 
next; and the lesson taught by experience the 
world will never unlearn. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Catholics sincerely believed that Protest- 
antism would be fatal to social order, and they 
theréfore justified its extirpation. They rightly 
believed that all the higher interests of the mind 
and soul had been preserved during the universal - 
deluge of violence and rapine by the ark of Rome; 
they did not see that the deluge was over; and 
their indignation burned hot against every sacri- 
legious hand stretched out against the sacred ref- 
uge. But no argument could convince the Ro- 
man Catholics of the United States to-day, taught 
by a hundred years of unexampled national pros- 
perity, that Protestantism is destructive of social 
order; and no power could combine them in a 
‘sholy league” against the lives and property 
of their Protestant friends and neighbors. The 
dread of a second St. Bartholomew is as irrational 
as would be the hope of a second crusade. 





THE DIVINE GLORY. 

ee one of the pictures of Correggio of the Holy 

Family the whole light is supposed to spring 
from the innate luminousness of the divine babe, 
and not from any external source. The babe, 
lying in its whiteness, in the arms of the mother, 
is supposed ta throw up all the light there is in 
the picture, illumining her. It is a beautiful con- 
ceit of the medieval mind in reference to Christ. 
But outside of the picture the mother is the 
one that throws the real light, and the ordinary 
babe is the one that receives it. The mother 
gives the light, pouring it down upon the ckild, 
not according to its age, or its knowledge, or its 
comprehension of her love, or its answering love; 
the light is the expression of the fullness of the 
mother-love that is in her. 

Do the mocking-birds of the South or the night- 
ingales of Europe take into consideration the au- 
dience? They do not sing to be heard; they do 
not care for applause, or wait for encores. They 
sing for their own sake, because the song is in 
them and abounds. It is said of Beethoven that 
after he was deaf he still played on, working out 
his marvelous harmonies upon his harpsichord, 
not for the sake of the music that came from it 
to others, or eveh to himself, but to express the 
music that was in his own soul. 

The highest natures act themselves out thus 
always, not for the sake of anything, but be- 
cause it is their nature so to do. And this is 
what is meant by the often perverted; declara- 
tion that God does all things for his own glory. 
It is monstrous to think of him as absorbed in 
himself, and in his own reputation; as doing all 
things for the sake of the praise that will be 
echoed back to him from admiring throngs of saints 
and angels. That is an ignoble motive in man; 








more powerfully than the orator can possibly do. 





material; of spiritual interests during a period 


and jto attribute it to God does not ennoble it. 
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But to think of his nature as such that its action 
is always true and just and pure and holy and 
loving, that he is so not for the sake of others, 
but for his own sake, is very different. This is to 
attribute to him the highest glory that imagina- 
tion can conceive. 

‘‘Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us.” His love is eternal, immeas- 
urable, infinite; because it is the outpouring of 
his own eternal, immeasurable, infinite nature. 








TWO CENTS A POUND AND FREE 


DELIVERY. 


HE attempt to frame a postal bill which shall 

give entire satisfaction to twenty millions of 
readers and writers is attended with no little dif- 
ficulty. The Post Office Department, in order to 
secure the advice and judgment of the leading 
publishing houses in the principal cities, detailed 
its law officer to confer with them. The publish- 
ers of this city were invited by the Post Office 
Department to meet its representatives, and a 
large number, representing all the varied inter- 
ests, were present. After a general expression of 
views they selected a permanent committee to 
frame a bill. A bill was accordingly drafted which 
made no material change in the postage on first 
class matter (letter mails) or third class matter 
(transient newspapers, books, merchandise and 
the like), but proposed a uniform rate of two 
cents per pound on all matter of the second class, 
which includes regularly issued newspapers and 
magazines sent from the office of publication 
by the publishers‘ or news agents. A con- 
ference with Boston publishers was subsequently 
held which resulted in a proposed modifica- 
tion of the New York bill, giving the right to 
send sample copies at pound rates, and declaring 
for free delivery of all matter at carrier offices. 
The immediate effect was a proposal by the Post 
Office Department to increase the pound rate from 
two to three cents, because of the great deficit in 
the revenue which the proposed change would 
otherwise entail. The whole matter has now 
come before Congress for final action. The Com- 
mittee of the House has wisely rejected the pro- 
posed increase of all newspaper matter to three 
cents, and the main questions now to be decided, 
are: ‘‘Shall sample copies be mailed at two cents 
per pound, and all second class matter be deliv- 
ered at letter carrier offices without additional 
charge?” 

Were the sending of sample copies restricted to 
oniy bona fide periodicals, published for the dis- 
semination of knowledge and not as mere adver- 
tising sheets, their sample copies would not 
materially burden the mails. But the privilege 
would be subject to the grossest abuse. By it 
an advertiser might send a hundred thousand or 
any number of sample copies containing his 
marked advertisment at the almost nominal rate; 
and politicians the land over, on the eve of a con- 
test, might bury the Post-office officials under 
tons of editorials setting’forth their superior vir- 
tues, always purest and most luminous just before 
election. These are not improbable cases. On 
one occasion a weekly journal here attempted, 
without success, thus to mail eighty thousand 
copi.s containing the’marked advertisement of an 
insurance company. Postmaster James, who has 
acted in entire harmony with the Postal Com- 
mittee in this city, is of opinion that if sample 
copies are admitted at the; pound rate it will 
seriously embarrass his carrier delivery of more 
important matter. Such also is the opinion of 
other prominent postmasters, who speak from long 
experience. 

It seems to us that the Boston publishers are 
endangering the success of a uniform rate of two 
cents per pound and free delivery at carrier offices 
by asking two much. The department cannot in 
these times reasonably be asked to diminish its 
revenue or to suffer a depreciation in the efficiency 
of its carrier service. 








NOTES. 


~Mr. Bayard Taylor has, ever since his confirmation 
as Minister to Germany, been running the gauntlet of 
entertainments which must have taxed his power of 
endurance to the utmost. He has probably listened 
to enough encomiums to turn the head of a smaller 
man, but he seems to bear it all with equanimity and 
has the satisfaction of taking his departure amida 





fusillade of congratulation and applause sueh as few 
other men could have commanded or deserved. 


—The foreign papers come to us full of accounts of 
the Rosebery-Rothschild wedding, the most brilliant 
social event of the season. The Earl of Rosebery is 
one of the most popular peers in England, and Miss 
de Rothschild, daughter of one of the famous bankers, 
is described as one of the most charming and admir- 
able of her sex. The marriage took place in civil 
form before the Registrar, and subsequently in eccle- 
siastical form with the Prince of Wales, the Prime 
Minister and a long list of notables as witnesses. 


—The annual exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design, now open, is the largest in point of num- 
bers, of any that has ever taken place. We have been 
unable this week to make room fora detailed notice 
of the principal works of art exhibited. More than 
that we never expect to do. Suffice it to say here that 
there is an ample number of good pictures to repay a 
visit, and at least one piece of sculpture (‘‘ The Whirl- 
wind ”) which is conspicuously good. 


—There have been two men of Massachusetts whose 
names have already suffered, at the hands of news- 
paper writers and others, by being unwarrantably 
“extended.” One of these is Bishop Huntington, 
now of Central New York, whose middle name, 
‘“‘ Dan,” most people takeas an abbreviation of Daniel, 
and treat accordingly. The other is the Hon. Life 
Baldwin, of Bnghton, whose first name is commonly 
and similarly interpreted as short for Eliphalet, or 
something of that.sort. The fact is as it appears to 
be, and ‘‘ Dan” and ‘Life’ must be set down as 
among the singularities of names. Mr. Baldwin has 
just honorably retired from the presidency of the 
Market Bank in Boston, after a service as president 
or cashier of nearly fifty years. 


—‘* Madame Restell,’’ the woman to whose arrest and 
prospective trial we referred a short time ago, com- 
mitted ‘suicide on the night preceding the day set for 
her trial. It is said that the evidence accumulated 
against her was so overwhelming that her conviction 
and seutence for life were a foregone conclusion. 


—The death of Dr. William Reynolds Dimmock, 
which took place on the 29th ult., is a heavy blow to 
educational interests in Massachusetts and New En- 
gland, and indeed to the cause the country through. 
Dr. Dimmock was principal of the new Adams Acad- 
emy at Quincy, which he was rapidly raising to a 
foremost place among preparatory collegiate schools. 
He was but 43 years of age. He graduated at Dart- 
mouth College and for several years was an usher in 
the Boston Latin School under the late lamented 
Francis Gardner, in which position he developed re- 
markable qualifications as a teacher of boys. He was 
then elected Professor of Greek in Williams College 
where he remained till 1872, when he moved to 
Quincy. His funeral on Tuesday of last week was an 
occasion of singular and tender impressiveness. Of- 
ficial representatives of Harvard, Yale, and Williams 
Colleges, and of the Boston schools, were present, 
President Eliot from the first-named; and Phillips 
Brooks conducted the last offices at the grave. Mr. 
William Everett is to temporarily fill the important 
chair thus sadly vacated. Dr. Dimmock had pre- 
eminently that genius and enthusiasm for boyhood 
which is so rare a trait in even the most learned in- 
structors. 


—The army and the country have suffered a severe 
loss in the death of Brevet Major-General Thomas C. 
Devin, Colonel of the Third U. S. Cavalry, who died 
in this city last week. General Devin entered the 
volunteer service as captain early in the late rebellion, 
and soon after was made colonel of the Sixth New 
York Cavalry. Participating in nearly all the engage- 
ments of the Army of the Potomac, he won his way 
to fame and was made brigadier-general for gallantry 
in an action at Front Royal, Va., where he was 
severely wounded. He was brave, skillful, unosten- 
tatious, impartial and honest. Shunning the devious 
and disreputable ways of political preferment, he 
attained very high distinction by his great ability 
and unswerving devotion to the cause of his country, 
which rewarded him at the close of the war by con- 
ferring upon him the brevet rank of major-general, 
and by his subsequent appointment as Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Eighth Cavalry. His promotion last 
year to the colonelcy of the Third Cavalry caused his 
transfer to Fort Laramie. W. T., where shortly after 
his arrival he was seized with the malady from which 
he died. 

—The ‘“ Congregationalist’’ tells the following ra- 
ther apocryphal story of a conversation between two 
young men in New York: 

A. What church do you attend? 

B. The Dutch Reformed. What church do you? 

A. The —. 

B. Youdo! Whatdo you goto thatchurch for? I thought 
you were brought up a Congregationalist ! 

A. Well, I was; but no matter! 1 like my church! It 
meddles neither with a man’s religion nor politics ! 

We call the story ‘ apocryphal,” but it has a moral 
nevertheless. We are not without respect for the 
“young man” who preferred for his church one that 
‘* meddles, neither with a man’s religion nor politics.” 
Unquestionably, the prime function of a church is to 
form men’s religion, and that one of its duties is to 
teach them political duties may be easily demon- 
strated... But to form a man’s religion and to teach 





him political duty is very different from “ meddling 
with his religion and his politics. There is an inquis- 
itorial spirit in passing upon religious questions, and a 
dictatorial and partisan temper in preaching politics, 
which is meddlesomeness of a very offensive sort, and 
we should not blame the ‘‘ young man” or any body 
else for not following it. Whether the church of his 
choice is freer from it than other churches is another 
matter, but we have no doubt that the church that is 
freest from it will make the most converts in the 
long run. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 


LEAVENWORTH, Kansas, | 
March 28, 1878. j 


he state in the Union has been so well 
Bi advertised as Kansas! Her early history 
attracted universal interest. Upon this state it 
was that slavery stumbled and was broken, and, 
under the forces which Kansas represented, slavery 
was ground to powder. The colonies, which on 
the abolition of the Missouri Compromise were 
formed in the North, came to Kansas, both for 
the bettering of their temporal condition and for 
the defense of liberty. In this respect Kansas 
had a history parallel with that of the early colo- 
nies of New England except in this, that the 
Puritans and Pilgrims left their enemies behind 
them while the Kansas pioneers emigrated into 
the very midst of bitter adversaries. It wasa 
sagacious but audacious scheme, to plant a North- 
ern state with northern institutions so far south, 
right alongside of a notable slave state, and thus 
defy a comparison between the two styles of com- 
monwealths. 

Next, Kansas has shown the true spirit which 
frames great states in providing for popular edu- 
eation. Her schools are admirable, and have 
been from the beginning. They have grown out 
of the will of the people themselves. The people 
are proud of them. They spread with the popula- 
tion. Emigrants do not leave churches and 
schools behind them. They find them every- 
where. To-day a country is wild and without in- 
habitant. To-morrow it has its tens of thousands, 
and the day following it is an old settled country! 
More than a quarter of a million emigrants will 
settle in Kansas during this year. They are not, 
for the most part, foreigners, to be broken into 
our language, customs, ideas, and civil usages. 
They are from the Northwest, the Northeast, the 
Middle States—men of some little substance and 
well stocked with ideas. 

The admirable exhibit which Kansas made at 
the Centennial opened the eyes of thousands, and 
has drawn hither tens of thousands who could 
imagine no better agricultural paradise than the 
land which produced such fruits and grains. The 
fever of speculation which distempered this goodly 
state is over. Men have come back through suf- 
fering to economy, to salutary toil, and to moder- 
ation of desires. Slowly, but surely, the people 
are recovering from the miserable mania of ex- 
travagance and speculation. Hope prevails, but 
it is chastened. No wonder men were elated! I 
can scarcely conceive of anything that would so 
intoxicate an Eastern man, accustomed to forest- 
covered lands, or penurious soils, as a ride through 
Kansas. Indeed, the breadth of land from the 
Red River country of the far North, stretching to 
the Gulf of Mexico, including Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Kansas and Texas, is 
one of the most wonderful agricultural spectacles 
of the globe! It is one of the few facts that are 
unthinkable ! 

In this ocean of land, and at nearly its center, 
stands the imperial state of Missouri. Even a 
Kansas man admits that in natural qualifications 
it leads all the rest, and is the crown and glory of 
the Union! It has boundless treasures of coal, 
iron, lead and other minerals; lands richer there 
cannot be, nor finer streams; its forests are more 
equally distributed over all the state than in any 
other; its climate, wholesome and delightful, 
blends the temperature of the Northern lakes 
and of the great Southern gulf. And yet this 
imperial state sees to-day, streaming through 
her borders, countless thousands of emigrants 
refusing her cheap lands, and pouring into 
Kansas and territory beyond. More than two 
thousand emigrants a day for weeks have loaded 
down the roads passing through the State of Mis- 
souri to find settlement among the institutions 
which were formed by the genius of liberty! No 
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better argument could be framed against slavery 
than this. It is dead in Missouri. But its stench 
is not departed. A whole generation must pass 
away before the habits of thought, and the ways 
of life, which slavery breeds, can be purged away. 
But the beautiful and glorious State of Missouri 
is yet to stand in that place which God and nature 
prepared for her, and which slavery so long with- 
held. Only liberty, intelligence and morality can 
found broad commonwealths and maintain health 
in every part. Though late, yet not too late, Mis- 
souri is providing an education for her whole peo- 
ple. The common school system is founded sub- 
stantially on that of Ohio. Three normal schools 
within the State are prosperous. The St. Louis 
‘*Republican” states that the expenditure for 
common schools for 1878 will be a fraction less 
than three million dollars ($2,937,000). 

There is a residue of respectable gentlemen of 
wealth of the old sort who will never move on till 
death helps them, and a larger deposit of rude and 
reckless citizens after the border ruffian style, 
which like overfat soils are unwholesome, but 
aerated by the plow grow healthier every year. 
Churches, schools, emigration, and commercial 
enterprise are doing their work. Death and edu- 
cation will ere long exalt Missouri to power and 
renown second to none of her glorious compeers! 


We spent a night at St. Louis and one at Seda- 
lia. There were two reasons why we did not see 
Jefferson City, the capital of Missouri;—one, the 
ears pass through only the skirt of the city; the 
other, we were asleep. For a week we have been 
hovering, off and on, along the wild and untama- 
ble Missouri river. Its bottom lands are super- 
fluously rich, its timber stately, but, notwith- 
standing, it is not an interesting stream. It flows 
with a muddy current from six to nine miles an 
hour, wasting its banks, now on one side and 
now on the other, a vagrant and atramp! Huge 
sand banks are formed and swept away every 
year. It seems to delight in wanton mischief. 
Running through rich alluvions, with low banks, 
its eats out the soil and whirls it about and de- 
posits it in long ribs, or broad islands, splitting 
itself up into narrow channels between, and then, 
sprawling wide over miles of breadth, gouging at 
its Own deposits, it sweeps away the worthless 
sand islands, settles into deep channels, and moves 
on in sullen power for miles until a new fury 
sets it to wanton again with bank and bar. It is 
a huge discontented greedy serpent, coiling and 
uncoiling, devouring and yet never full. 

H. W. B. 








HOW WE INTEREST THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

HAVE hesitated to fulfill my promise to write 

about our methods of interesting young peo- 
ple in the Church of Christian Endeavor because 
since the promise was ade we have been so in- 
terviewed, itemized, paragraphed, praised, cen- 
sured, applauded and misunderstood, that I shrink 
from further publicity for the church. It is not 
best for either people or parson to have a con- 
sciousness of being something of a spectacle. 

The suecess of our methods so far has been 
quite remarkable, but the notoriety they have 
gained is certainly premature. These plans have 
been introduced, one after another, during the 
past three years, and three years is too short a 
time for the fullest test of their usefulness. New 
exigencies are yet modifying our methods from 
time to time—they have not yet taken on their 
final forms. 

The old Lee Avenue Sunday-school which was 
the progenitor of our church was, perhaps, the 
first great mission school of the country. Under 
the lead of Mr. Jeremiah Johnson it reached a 
wide fame. That was twenty years ago. Out 
of it grew the Lee Avenue Dutch Reformed 
Chureh, which was for awhile very prosper- 
ous, having among its members a good deal of 
wealth. This, after passing through divers sore 
trials and bitter reverses, became—what was left 
of it—a rather feeble and financially embarrassed 
Congregational Church, and this, after two 
years more, transformed itself, early in 1875, into 
‘**The Church of Christian Endeavor.” This 
church is independent, offering equal fellow- 
ship to all Christian churches of every name. It 





asks of its members no profession but this: that 
they are ‘‘ sincerely endeavoring to lead a Chris- 
tian life after the pattern set forth in the life and 
teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and that 
they ‘‘are trusting in God, the heavenly Father, 
for help in that endeavor.” On this platform it 
has succeeded in uniting Dutch Reformed and 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists and Episcopalians, Quakers and Luther- 
ans, and many who have heretofore felt them- 
selves excluded from all the churches by some 
peculiarity of opinion. By a hearty union in 
earnest efforts to do good, and a resolute repres- 
sion of the spirit of uncharitable controversy, the 
church has succeeded in preserving a harmony 
among its members that I have never seen ex- 
celled. 

This preliminary historical statement is neces- 
sary to the understanding of our problem. We 
found ourselves possessed of all the advantages of 
a free church and of whatever disadvantages may 
come of a certain isolation. We had no denomi- 
national ends to serve, no boards to support, no 
church politics to discuss, no councils or presbyter- 
ies to attend. But we had a weak church to build 
up, a large interest to pay, and a unique position 
to’maintain, with no support from denominational 
esprit de corps. Immediately around us was a 
neighborhood of middle-class people of more or 
less culture, a little further off in one direction a 
wealthier neighborhood, of course supplied with 
churches, and in another a dense mass of Amer- 
ican and German working people, for the most 
part neglected. No one who rightly understands 
Christ wishes to build a church of one class alone. 
We had a good chance, as has almost every church 
in a great city, to bring all classes together if they 
could be brought together. 

We had the great Sunday-school hali, capable 
of seating fifteen hundred people, but it, like the 
church, was but thinly populated. The school 
numbered about three hundred scholars, and it 
was difficult to get teachers for these. There 
were vast interstellar spaces in the great room 
unoccupied. We therefore determined that our 
Hirdostan and our Africa lay in the great multi- 
tude of people uncared for about us. We must 
first look to self-preservation by meeting all our 
expenses and reducing our debt. Alongside of 
that we made our first objective point the children 
about us, both of the poor and well-to-do. All 
our energies and all our liberality have been turned 
into this one channel. 

Nothing is easier than to fill up a Sunday school. 
To keep the children and to do them good is the 
real test of success. We avoided the prizes so 
pernicious in Sunday-school work. We gave 
nothing in such a way that one scholar’s success 
was founded on another’s failure. But we gave 
rewards for definite achievement. A poor child 
is delighted with a little chromo. In that part of 
the Eastern District of Brooklyn known in com- 
mon parlance as ‘‘ Dutchtown” one can find in 
many a dingy tenement bright little bits of oil 
color, earned by bringing three new scholars into 
the Christian Endeavor Sunday School. Many a 
fastidious reader will sneer at this. But did a 
fastidious man ever do any good? 

Of all those brought to us we have lost a large 
proportion. This is unavoidable. The working 
population floats; a boy who is here to-day will 
be moved off to Chicago next week. Then, too, 
many will fall out. The only way to hold the 
scholar is by the teacher. 

In fact the teacher is the real center of action 
in a Sunday-school. The class is the unit of labor. 
We depend upon the teacher. Where he fails us 
we fail, where he succeeds we succeed. And it is 
not teaching ability that is needed in a work like 
ours, but loving ability. The teacher who does 
good with us is not the teacher who knows all 
about Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Ahab, Jonadab 
and Melchisedec, but the teacher who is full of a 
genuine sympathy for boys and girls, who holds 
them with the hooks of a strong affection, who 
knows them at home and who knows them in the 
street. I have never known anything more re- 
markable than some of the results achieved by 
some of our teachers, both in the lives of their 
scholars and in their homes. I wish that I were 
not restrained by considerations of delicacy from 
giving some of the incidents. 

The class is the unit. If a teacher can handle 





three we give him three. If he can manage twenty 
five we give him twenty-five. If children bring 
their own playmates we put them in the class with 
their friends. Friends with friends is a maxim of 
more importance than any other in Sunday-school 
classification. Thus the class acquires a cohesive 
power that makes it a wonderful engine. I think 
now of several classes of about twenty pupils 
which would be destroyed by any attempt to 
divide them. 

Our ideal for a teacher is that he or she shall be 
godfather or godmother to a class, and that not 
for a few years, but always. We sacredly protect 
the class unit where we can. It is a little com- 
munity acting and reacting within itself. There 
are revivals in classes and there are intellectual 
movements of various kinds. Young people are 
lost oftener than otherwise between the interme 
diate class and the Bible class, so-called. If we 
can keep one teacher in charge of a class from the 
time it leaves the infant school to the very end, 
we do so. The teacher is to be a friend out of 
school as well as in school, to be the one who ad- 
ministers the church relief in case of distress, who 
helps secure situations, who visits in sickness and 
stands by in bereavement. He is joined to his 
scholars, for better or for worse, till death. They 
should never grow so old or go so far that he does 
not follow them with friendly fellowship. The 
practical effect in mission work of the teacher's 
pastoral care, is to lift up the whole family. 

We teach the International Lessons because we 
can do no better. Nothing could be less adapted 
to our use than the system of selections adopted 
by the International Committee, and it is cold 
comfort to one of our teachers when trying to 
get something out of Jewish wars that will help 
an ignorant boy, to be told that six millions of 
other little innocents are floundering in the mire 
under the same guidance. But practically we 
give to the teacher a large liberty. If we did not 
we should soon have a thin school. We say: 
‘*Teach this lesson if you can, but at any rate do 
you win your scholars.” The lesson was made for 
the child and not the child for the lesson, as some 
imagine. 

The first aim of a Sunday-school teacher in our 
view, is to be, himself, a mediator between Christ 
and the souls entrusted to him. In many cases 
the children are ignorant and often friendless. <A 
little love goes a long way with such children. 
The Sunday-school teacher of refinement needs to 
teach a boy who comes to him out of a tenement 
house something more practical than a lesson 
about Joash repairing the House of the Lord, or 
Uzziah’s leprosy. The boy needs to learn to speak 
the truth, to control his temper, to respect the 
property of others, to be generous to his associates, 
and even sometimes to keep his person decent and 
clean. He should also learn the story of the Life 
of Christ for this is the very heart of Christianity. 
Some of our teachers nowadays, tip their hats to 
the regular lesson in Chronicles, and then get a 
lesson from the New Testament. 

I found quite a movement in one class of boys 
who had been rude fellows enough two years ago. 
I asked one boy who applied for church member 
ship what had set him to thinking about it. 
‘‘Something the teacher said to us,” he answered. 
I inquired into the methods in that class and 
learned that the teacher, failing to make the Old 
Testament lessons comprehensible or interesting 
to her boys had laid hands on every book she 
could find that contained lives of eminently good 
men. The boys in the class were soon set afire 
with desire to emulate these examples. At a 
period when most boys of their sort are eager to 
be pirates or prairie bandits like the dime novel 
heroes, these lads were wishing to be as good as 
Livingstone, or Patteson, or Oberlin, or Saint 
Francis, or some other saint. Surely it is perfectly 
allowable for a teacher of such a class to go out 
into God’s larger bible for examples. 

How do we get teachers? By a crusade from the 
pulpit. It is always easier to get teachers for a 
prosperous school than for a meager one. 

All our teachers are not equally good. The 
poor ones we have always with us. But often the 
most unpromising ones prove to be the best. And 
the influence of our good teachers has already 
changed the color of hundreds of young lives. 
Many of the boys and girls growing up have taken 
classes themselves and put into successful practice 
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the methods learned of their teachers. But such 
young teachers maintain an bonorary membership 
in their classes and a filial relation with their old 
teachers, and they are the most delightful fanatics 
that we have. 

I cannot give accurate statistics of the school. 
There were about 1,050 in attendance on the Sun- 
day before this writing; and this is about the at- 
tendance on fair days. Over 900 of these were 
scholars. Our highest total attendance on a single 
Sunday this winter reached 1,327. The religious 
interest in the school is consideruble. Our 
scholars enrolled number more than four times 
our church membership as yet—the largest pro- 
portion in the world, I suppose. Our greatest 
difficulty is to get the money necessary for the 
work. I will say for the encouragement of others 
that this large school was conducted last year at 
a total expense of seven hundred dollars. The 
expense of a school of this size generally runs into 
the thousands. But, alas! we have but seven 
hundred library books. We ought to have five 
thousand; for good books are the next thing to 
good teachers in a school so largely composed of 
the children of poor people. 

I have thought best to devote this article to the 
Sunday-school, reserving the more peculiar fea- 
tures of our work for the next paper. 


ESTRANGED. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 
~ KNOW that my head is lying 
Upon thy heart, O God, 
Yet the sound of my sore crying 
Is blown abroad. 


And since I know I am pillowed 
On the one unfailing breast, 

Why is my life rough billowed 
And without rest ? 


It is, O God, that I feel not 
Thy heart beat close to me ; 
And the hurt of mine can heal not 
Till this shall be! 
THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By Mary MAYNE. 

SJASSING from the fashionable throng ot 
Broadway into Eighth street, a few minutes’ 
walk towards the East River brings us to the 
Wilson Industrial School for Girls. A very un- 
pretending building it is; but within its walls, 
quietly and unosientatiously, a most important 
work is going on. Here are gathered every day 
about two hundred and fifty girls from the most 
destitute families in the vicinity, those whose 
poverty makes them wholly dependent upon the 
labor of their hands, and yet whose homes—if 
such miserable tenements can be called homes— 
afford them no opportunities of learning how to 

work neatly or skillfully. 

For many years kind-hearted ladies have 
searched out the little ones who from dire pov- 
erty were neglected, ill-fed and _ scantily-clad, 
gathered them in classes, taught them the ele- 
mentary English branches, sewing and housework, 
giving them also every day a comfortable dinner— 
no small attraction to the hungry children. And 
the consideration that by regular attendance and 
good behavior they can earn for themselves the 
garments they are taught to make acts as an ad- 
ditional and wholesome incentive. 

In connection with the Wilson Industrial School 
there is a Night Refuge, where homeless girls 
may obtain lodging and meals; a Sunday school, 
a mission church, and weekly religious meetings; 
these arrangements being similar to those existing 
in other institutions in our city. But there is a 
novel feature of the industrial department of this 
school, called the ‘‘ Kitchen Garden,” in which 
we believe many readers of the Christian Union 
will be specially interested; and a brief and sim- 
ple description of a recent visit may give them an 
idea of this new system of teaching household 
work. 

A little girl, neatly clad in a dark print dress 
and white apron, answered our ring at the door 
and led the way to the parlor. As a sewing-class 
happened to be in session at that hour we had the 
opportunity of seeing the busy little fingers flying, 
while the small seamstresses sang cheerfully : 


* Nimble, nimble, thread the needle, 
Time for work, and not for play: 
Keep the sewing all agoing, 
Till we put the work away. 
If the stitches, little witches, 
Come uneven, pick them out 





Double, double, toil and trouble, 
We must mind what we're about.” 


From the sewing-room we went tothe *‘ kitchen- 
garden.” It should be premised that the children 
are often found to be utterly ignorant of the 
names and uses of many articles deemed essential 
in ordinary households; and that this system of 
object-teaching somewhat resembling the ‘‘ Kin- 
der-garten,” was devised for their benefit by the 
Matron, Miss Emily Huntington, under whose 
general supervision instruction is given in this 
department. By means of toy dishes, miniature 
table-cloths, tubs, brooms, brushes, etc., they re- 
ceive lessons in various kinds of housework, and 
are taught the rules which they are expected to 
put in practice, on a larger scale, in kitchen and 
dining-room. They thus learn the uses of many 
utensils which they may not see in their own 
homes, but a Knowledge of which is essential be- 
fore they are fitted to go out to domestic service 
for which many of them are preparing. 

The ‘kitchen garden” was held in a large 
square room, upon the walls of which hung pic- 
tures and other articles, more strictly styled 
useful—as, for example, a score or more of small 
brooms! An adjoining closet contained various 
miniature implements of household work. In 
the middle of the room were two long, low tables, 
with twelve little girls seated at each table. 
Everyone had before her a small oval table-board, 
perhaps twelve or fifteen inches in its longest 
diameter, and two small wooden boxes—one filled 
with tiny dishes, knives, forks, and spoons, the 
other, with little tablecloths, napkins, and towels. 

At a signal given on the piano, the table-board 
was placed upon one of the boxes—whose contents 
had been previously removed—and the cloth 
evenly spread upon it. At asecond signal every 
little girl arranged the dishes upon her table in 
the proper order to be observed in setting a break- 
fast table—coffee-pot, cream pitcher and sugar- 
bowl in their right places; knives, forks, and 
napkins, laid according to rule. There was much 
variation in the quickness and dexterity of the 
little housemaids—depending, of course, upon 
their natural aptitude and age. When all had 
finished, they gave in concert, explanations con- 
cerning the representative table, giving the 
reasons why certain articles were placed in special 
positions. 

Then came the signal for clearing the tables; 
and very deftly this was done—each kind of dishes, 
tumblers, spoons, cups, plates, etc., being placed 
by themselves, and the cloth neatly folded. One 
little maid then carried to each of her companions 
a small dish-pan, made with two compartments— 
to represent arrangements for both washing and 
rinsing—and then the process of washing dishes 
with imaginary water began; an amusing and yet 
instructive scene, in which the little pupils did 
themselves and their teacher great credit, singing, 
the while, a little song, commencing thus: ° 


* Washing dishes, washing dishes, 
Suds are hot, suds are hot; 
Work away briskly, work away briskly. 
Do not stop, do not stop. : 


“ First the glasses, first the glasses, 
Wash them well, wash them well: 
If you do them nicely, if you do them nicely, 
All can tell, all can tell. 
* Then the silver, then the silver,” etc. 

The tiny towels were dextrously used in wiping 
the dishes, as much care being taken, apparently, 
as if they had been really wet; and then all were 
packed away in the boxes and returned to their 
places in the closet. 

A lesson in washing clothes followed. A clothes- 
bag containing various miniature articles of per- 
sonal and household linen—which were first of all 
sorted—a little tub, a wash-board, soap, and pins, 
the line being stretched above the table at con- 
venient height—these were the requisites for the 
“recitation.” On being questioned the girls 
showed that they understood which kind of clothes 
should be first washed; and the method of per- 
forming this very important work was practically 
illustrated, the little hands vigorously rubbing, 
while an explanatory song was sung. Some very 
little girls took part in this performance, evidently 
novices, but full of interest, and keenly watching 
their older companions, to catch the proper 
method of washing, wringing. rinsing and hanging 
out clothes. There was no doubt but every one 
thoroughly enjoyed the play-work, while learning 
useful lessons. 





The proper way of making a bed—an accom 
plishment which many older people do not pos 
sess—was also illustrated with a little bedstead, a 
couple of mattresses, sheets, blankets, spreads, 
pillows and ‘‘pillow-shams.” We wondered 
whether many grown-up housekeepers might not 
have learned something at that lesson of bed- 
making. 

Then followed illustrations of scrubbing, bis- 
cuit-making, and finally of sweeping, when twen- 
ty-four little girls, each armed with a little 
broom, swept a portion of the room in which 
the exercises were held, while singing a song from 
which we quote a midway stanza: 

* Look well into the corners 
For cobwebs on the walls ; 
Don’t leave the dusty mourners 
All hanging there like palls, 
But sweep them all away, 
Nor let the smallest stay. 
CHOoRvUS.—Then sweep, sweep, sweep, 
To make your room so neat 
** Now with short strokes, and briskly, 
You brush the carpet o'er, 
Your broom must not be frisky, 
But cling close to the floor ; 
Yet gently you must sweep, 
Nor dig the carpet deep. 
Cuorus.—Then sweep,” etc. 

In all these lessons of the *‘ Kitchen garden’’— 
there being a series of which we have mentioned 
only a few—the definite instruction given is fixed in 
the mind of the child more effectually, perhaps, by 
the singing of these simple, explanatory songs 
than by the questions which elicit direct replies. 

The immediate effect of this method of teach- 
ing has been to awaken a genuine interest among 
these little girls in household work, and a desire 
to put into actual practice in the kitchen and else- 
where the lessons taught on a miniature scale. 
And it is believed the knowledge will be practi- 
cally useful in making them neat, careful and 
efficient in duties which will fall to their lot in 
future life. We understand that a book, con- 
taining full instructions as to the system pursued 
in the ‘‘ kitchen-garden,” with songs, etc., is in 
course of preparation by Miss Huntington. 

It should be added that after the lessons, and 
some exercises in light gymnastics were finished, 
the whole army of little ones in various parts of 
the Mission House gathered in the dining room 
where they were supplied with a simple but 
abundant dinner which they ate with eager relish, 
but without disorder. 


A HOTEL WITHOUT PRECEDENT. 
( N the evening of April 2nd some twenty thou- 

sand New Yorkers, masculine and feminine, 
put on their respective hats and betook them- 
selves to Fourth avenue between Thirty-second 
and Thirty-third streets with the serene assurance 
of seeing such a sight as the world has never wit- 
nessed before, the opening, namely, of a great 
hotel designed as a home for women who are their 
own bread-winners. 

Something like a dozen years have passed since 
the late Alexander T. Stewart began to carry out 
his plans for the great establishment now com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy. He never made 
a mystery of his intentions, and it was generally 
understood, while the foundations were being laid 
and the iron walls were rising, that this was no 
gift-charity. Owing to Mr. Stewart’s resolute re- 
fusal to accept any terms from trades unions, the 
work progressed but slowly, and when at last 
journalistic curiosity began to be aroused as to the 
interior appointments, the persistent reporters 
were politely waved back and told that in this 
case at least ‘‘ No admittance ” meant something. 
All sorts of attempts .to gain an entrance were 
foiled, to the satisfaction of that very large pro- 
portion of the community which is glad, now and 
then, to have the ubiquitous reporter run against 
a barrier which be can neither penetrate nor cir- 
cumvent. 

It is said that some 15,000 cards of invitation 
were issued for the opening, and that two-thirds 
of that number were received at the door on 
Tuesday evening. This, however, does not repre- 
sent the whole number of visitors, for the rush 
became so great that the collection of tickets was 
abandoned by half past eight o’clock, and the 
strong detachment of police devoted itself solely 
to the management of the throng. 

The writer hereof chanced to be among the odd 
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thousand or two who learned that the doors would 
be open two hours before the time named in the 
cards of invitation, and accordingly started early, 
under competent feminine escort, and succeeded 
in making the tour of the great building before 
rooms and corridors were uncoinfortably crowded. 

‘*Now,” said the feminine Directress, above 
mentioned, on entering the lofty portals, ‘‘ let us 
go straight to the kitchen.” So we started to 
walk around the great quadrangle, ascending one 
flight of stairs in order to inspect the lower tier of 
sleeping rooms en route. Once started on these, 
the Directress became so fascinated with the be- 
wildering variety of carpets (the furniture is in 
walnut, and uniform in general effect) that she 
forgot all about the kitchen until she found her- 
self between long rows of damask-draped tables, 
glittering with glass and plate, and guarded by an 
army of colored waiters in swallow-tailed coats. 
Through this superb dining-room the descent was 
easy by way of serving-room, china-closet, and 
scullery to the great kitchen immediately beneath 
it. Here the Directress forthwith became ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of huge potato- 
mashers, vegetable-steamers, copper soup-boilers, 
stew-pans, and so forth, and luckily secured the 
personal services, as guide, of the chef de cuisine 
himself, who, in the white cap and accoutrements 
of his guild, was kind enough to explain everything 
with the greatest affability and a foreign accent. 
Steam boilers, trunk-rooms, refrigerators, washing- 
machines and ovens occupy the basement,—all 
constructed in the most thorough manner and on 
a gigantic scale. 

It now dawned upon the Directress that she was 
on the basement floor, and that she had not 
looked at more than fifty of the five-hundred 
bed-room carpets. So the somewhat wearisome 
ascent of stairways was begun, and continued 
with intervals of horizontal exploration until the 
sixth floor was reached, when the Directress 
sank exhausted into a chair and ordered her at- 
tendant to explore the remaining floors and report 
if he found anything new—especially any new 
carpets. If the attendant in question went out of 
her sight, sat on a window-ledge for ten minutes, 
and then reported nothing new, who can blame 
him? Certainly not his own conscience. 

The bed-rooms are for the most part small, but 
very well lighted and ventilated. In each is a 
well-appointed bedstead, a fixed wash-stand, a 
wardrobe, a bureau with mirror, and two or more 
chairs. In many there are little lockers or small 
closets under the window-seat or elsewhere, 
wherein odds and ends can be stowed away out of 
sight. The Directress inspected mattresses, blan- 
kets, etec., and pronounced the quality of all 
excellent. 

On each floor are small reception-rooms, but 
the social life of the establishment will evidently 
center in the drawing-room and library, which 
correspond in size with the dining-room, and are 
on the successive floors above it. Of the two the 
library is by far the most attractive, being car- 
peted and draped in agreeable shades of crimson, 
which, under gas-light at least, give it a very in- 
viting air. Some two thousand books occupy 
cases along the wall; and tables and desks afford 
every convenience for reading and writing. 

For the sum of six dollars or more a week a 
woman may lodge and board here in a style and 
amid surroundings of assured safety such as she 
cannot secure elsewhere for any price. Whether 
enough women can afford to pay, or, being able, 
will submit to the necessarily stringent code of 
laws, remains to be seen. Every one will cor- 
dially wish success to an undertaking which cer- 
tainly has for its motive a most praiseworthy idea, 
and, however existing plans may be modified by 
experience, the Women’s Hotel has an important 
part to play in the future history of a class of 
workers whose lives are beset by many trials and 
threatened by many dangers. 

In the early part of the evening it was the for- 
tune of the writer and his escort to meet Mrs. 
Stewart and Judge Hilton, the managers of the 
testator’s business and estate. They walked 
quietly about, as if they were themselves visitors, 
and everywhere pleasantly greeted the attendants 
who were on duty in the various departments. 
The faithfulness with which Mr. Stewart’s wishes 
have been carried out in regard to this great and 
costly enterprise speaks well for the disposition 





and zeal of those in whose hands he left the ad- 
ministration of his affairs. 

Since the opening it is announced that many 
applications for rooms have been received, and 
the prospect is that the hotel will soon be filled to 
its utmost capacity. Cc. L. N. 








FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 
By THE REV. EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


AM glad that the strength of my positions has been 

tested by so able a scholar as Prof. Fisher. If 
they can be overthrown he can overthrow them. His 
criticisms relate chiefly to the important cases of Justin 
Martyr and Ireneus. I shall begin with Irenseus, be- 
cause in his argument he followed Justin, and throws 
light on his language and ideas. 

The issue as to Irenzeus depends on the meaning of 
one word, the noun perseverantia, or its equivalent, the 
verb perseverare, in book II., ch. xxxiv., §§ 1-4. 
Irenzeus says that the wicked deprive themselves of eternal 
‘* perseverantia,” whatever it means; II., xxxiv., 3. If 
it means simply continuous existence, then he teaches 
the annihilation of the wicked. If it means the higher 
life of holiness, then he teaches that they forfeit that, 
but not that they are annihilated. I affirm the first 
position, Prof. Fisher affirms the second, but without 
proof. 

In proof of my position I allege that in Irenseus per- 
severantia has a range of application as wide as universal 
being. On the other hand, the idea of the higher life 
has a very limited range of application. 

For example, it was necessary to express the idea that 
the rich man in hell continued to exist after death. 
Irenseus twice expresses that idea by perseverare, to con- 
tinue to exist, II., xxxiv.,1. If the word had meant 
to have the higher life he could not have applied it as 
he does to one sunk in the depths of hell. But as Dives, 
and Abraham, and Lazarus have continued existence in 
common, Irenzeus applies to them all the word persever- 
are, though one was a sinner in hell and the others saints 
n paradise. 

Prof. Fisher in the ‘‘ New Englander” says that 
Ireneus makes ‘“‘length of days” synonymous with 
‘life in the highersense.” This isanerror. ‘‘ Eternal 
perseverantia” is with Ireneus the synonym of ‘‘ eternal 
length of days,” II., xxxiv., 3. ‘‘Life in the higher 
sense” is not used by Irenzus 1n this 34th chapter. He 
uses the word life nine times in it, and always to denote 
natural life, which is bestowed alike on the good and 
the bad, II., xxxiv., 3, 4. Emphatically he calls it 
‘brief temporal life.” The proper use of this life is 
rewarded by ‘“‘ eternal perseverantia,” the abuse of it is 
punished by the loss of ‘‘ eternal perseverantia.” Else- 
where I concede he does speak of the higher life, but in 
this chapter he does not, and it is in vain to appeal to 
his usages in different connections and relations as deci- 
sive of his meaning here. 

Let us illustrate the usages of Irenzwus once more. It 
was necessary to express the idea that the sun, moon 
and stars, and the material system of earth, continue to 
exist from age to age. Irenseus expresses it by ‘‘ perse- 
verant”’ they continue to exist, II., xxxiv., 2, 8. But if 
the word had denoted the higher life, he could not have 
applied it to them for they have no higher life. They 
have simply continued existence. No word then has a 
wider range of application than Ireneus gives this. It 
takes in God, the whole material system, and the whole 
spiritual universe, good and bad, for they all have con- 
tinued extstence, II., xxxiv., 2,3. In this chapter, the 
word is used twelve times, and in eleven cases it unde- 
niably denotes merely continuous existence. In all 
otber cases moreover, outside of this chapter, Ireneus 
uses it in the same sense. Why should we not give it 
tbat sense in the twelfth case, the one in question ? 
There is no reason except that if we do, Prof. Fisher 
loses his cause. But he ought to lose it, for the whole 
chapter demands the sense, continuous existence. And 
it is impossible to express the idea of the higher life, by 
a mere word of existence like perseverantia, as used by 
Irenus. It can not be expressed by our English words, 
being or existence, nor can it any more be expressed by 
an equivalent word, perseverantia, in Latin. But anni- 
hilation can be expressed by this word. If you say that 
a sinner forfeits or loses eternal existence, you say that 
he will be annihilated, and this is what Ireneus does 
say: moreover what he says as to alonian punishment. 
properly understood does not conflict with it ; nor does 
what he says of the immortality of the soul; for he 


describes it as a conditioned, and limited immortality, | 


ceasing when the vital power of God is withdrawn. 

I have only to add that the doctrine of the annihila- 
tion of the wicked, grows out of the fundamental 
principles of the system of Ireneus. He teaches ex- 
pressly and often, that the eternal existence of the body 
and the soul depends on the vital influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and that the wicked have it not, and therefore 
will ultimately cease to exist. 





We now come to Justin Martyr. After reading all 
that Prof. Fisher, and Otto, and Trollope have said, I 
adhere more decidedly to my translation as correct, and 
reject theirs as manifestly erroneous. They overlook 
the course of the argument, and also the fact that Iren- 
seus follows the reasoning of Justin, and throws light on 
his meaning. 

It had just been proved that souls, because not self- 
existent, but created, were not immortal. It was the 
design of Justin to negative an inference that some 
drew from these premises. What was that inference? 
Irenzeus explicitly tells us. It was that all souls die with 
the body, II. xxxiv., 2. Moreover, die here means cease 
to exist. So Irenzeus understood it, and answered it 
after proving that Dives, and Lazarus, and Abraham 
did continue to exist after death. 

Justin manifestly intends, in view of the same prem- 
ises, to negative the same conclusion. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
I do not say that all souls die.” Here he obviously 
uses the word die in the sense more fully unfolded by 
Irenzeus, to cease to exist when the body dies, This 
would have been a Godsend to the wicked. 

He then goes on to say what was done with them on 
the supposition that they continued to exist after the 
death of the body. 

The other translation I reject because it is unnatural 
and forced, diverting the negative from the main 
verb, and virtually neutralizing the leading word, 
maoas, all. Indeed, Otto says it could be omitted! 
I reject it also still more because without reason 
it represents Justin as devoid of common sense. It 
makes him first openly and explicitly affirm that no souls 
ever die. If so, it follows that all men in this respect 
are in one class, All are immortal. 

Why then does Justin immediately proceed to divide 
them into two classes, the good and the bad, and to 
mention as the peculiarity of the good, that they shall 
never die, and to say of the bad that they shall be 
punished as long as God pleases ? Why not say forever, 
if they were immortal? But this is not all. Why does 
he elaborately exhibit the manner in which a soul can 
die, that is cease to exist ? Nor is this all, why does he 
proceed positively to assert that some souls do in fact 
die? The editors, who by a false translation of a plain 
passage, make Justin say that no souls die, are ominously 
silent when they come to this last passage. They cannot 
afford even a note onit. They follow the sagacious advice 
of a Scotch divine as to difficulties in the Bible. They 
look this difficulty in the face boldly and pass on (in 
silence). Out of four editors I have not found one who 
has not taken this course. 

In behalf of Justin, I protest against a translation 
which needlessly represents him as so devoid of com- 
mon sense. I will only add, as to Justin, that the 
fundamental principles of his system as to the destiny 
of men were adopted by Irenzus, and that they stand 
on common ground. 

As to the Turin fragments of Ireneus, published by 
Pfaff, I did not say that only Roman Catholic divines 
doubted them. But it is a fact that only such assailed 
them, and they chiefly on dogmatic grounds. And it is 
a remarkable fact that not one objection on any ground 
was made by any of them to the fragment which I bave 
quoted. The loss of the manuscripts is decidedly in 
favor of the fragments. They were in the hands of 
Roman Catholics who desired to expose Pfaff. If the 
manuscripts were not reliable, why did they not pro- 
duce them and expose him? The fact that they de- 
stroyed or stole them is proof that they would have 
vindicated Pfaff and his fragments. I have carefully 
examined the case, and I agree with Prof. Schaff that 
their genuineness was called in question without good 
reasons. And I agree with the learned Stieren, who 
says that he, and many more learned;than he, would de- 
plore the neglect of these fragments, because they throw 
important light on the history and opinions of the an- 
cient Church. I think very highly of Prof. Lightfoot’s 
opinions in general. But all the facts of the case are 
fully presented by Stieren in the original documents, 
and no one can add to them; and I have formed my 
judgment in view of the facts, and of the internal evi- 
dence, both of which I regard as conclusive, in favor of 
the fragments. 

As to Philo, the passages quoted by me from him 
certainly teach the annihilation of the wicked; and till 
I see the proof, I shall not admit that he has contradicted 
himeelf. 

Prof. Fisher mentions as one fault of my book that it 
gives an exaggerated impression of the extent to which 
annibilationism and restitutionism prevailed in the 
early centuries of the Church. To this I reply that the 
exaggeration has been steadily and powerfully the other 

way, and needed correction. So candid a man as 
Lecky, relying on orthodox authorities, states that only 
two fathers— Origen and, hesitatingly, Gregory, of 
Nyssa—denied the eternity of torments by literal fire! 








But I have made no unguarded general assertions. I 
have simply stated names and undeniable facts, as to 
J leading fathers and theological schools, 
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Acligions Aetws. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 











ABROAD. 


ENGLAND.—Mr. Spurgeon returns from Mentone greatly 
improved in health, and has once more occupied his pulpit. 
**He had a cheerful erectness of bearing,’ says one who 
heard him on this occasion, ‘‘and a healthy bronze upon 
his face, such as I have not seen in him for a long time.” 





Mr. Thos. Spurgeon, son of the great Baptist preacher, 
has been laboring lately in Australia. One of the Adelaide 
papers—a Methodist one, too—pays him this handsome 
compliment: 

“Mr. Spurgeon has more than his father’s name. He has 
his father’s sincerity and earnestness, his simplicity of aim, 
and nota little of his humor and mother wit. His addresses 
have been pleasant to hear, and always profitable, unpreten- 
tious, natural ; always vo the point. . Though youthful, 
he has the balance and control of anolderman. . .. We 
are sure Mr. Thomas Spurgeon’s visit will leave behind it a 
precious memory. It will prove to young men that they may 
be natural, simple, unpretentious, and unmistakably godly, 
without ceasing to be entertaining, humorous, and popular.” 





Religious Instruction in Birmingham.—An attempt is 
being made in Birmingham to maintain a system of relig- 
ious instruction in the schools, side by side with the purely 
secular teaching furnished by the School Board. An 
organization known as the Birmingham Religious Educa- 
tion Society undertakes this work, its instructions being 
given out of school hours and upon a strictly evangelical 
and non-sectarian basis. The attendance of children is 
entirely voluntary. During the year 1877 a daily average 
of 6,670 children was cared for by a staff of 164 volunteer 
teachers—50 gentlemen and 114 ladies, whose work is the 
more praiseworthy since it involves attendance in the 
morning just as the business of the day is commencing. 
Most of the teachers are Independents and Baptists, though 
there are representatives of other denominations. Church- 
men and Wesleyans have hitherto stood aloof. At the re- 
cent annual meeting of the society an address was made 
by the Rev. R. W. Dale, urging a more general coépera- 
tion of Christian denominations. It is now understood 
that the Church party has formed a committee to furnish 
instruction in the Bible and Prayer-book. Unlike the 
Religious Instruction Society, however, this committee 
will not entrust the work to voluntary laborers, but have 
engaged ‘‘ properly certificated teachers.” 





ScoTLanD.—Mr. Ferguson’s case.—The U. P. Presbytery 
of Glasgow have concluded to serve Mr. Fergus Ferguson 
with a libel. Their action does not seem to be based upon 
his rejection of the Standards, nor do they question his 
right to appeal from the Standards to Scripture. Their 
complaint amounts substantially to this: that Mr. Ferguson 
does not believe in any such salvation as the great mass of 
Christians have hitherto believed in. The Presbytery was 
to meet April 8th, to consider the relevancy of the libel. 


GerMmany.—The Socialist movement in Germany is as- 
suming somewhat alarming proportions. In some of the 
large towns it seems to be approaching a crisis. In Berlin 
Socialist artisans are daily declaring their determination 
to leave the Church, and it is thought that still larger 
numbers would secede were it not for the fine exacted 
from persons declaring such an intention. Socialists in 
Germany are atheists. The movement !in its religious 
aspect is the outcome of the infidelity and formalism that 
have been for a long time growing within the Church. 
Politically, it is only another phase of the French Com- 
mune. Its strength and sudden growth may be judged 
from the fact that whereas in 1871 the Socialist party 
could command but 120,000 votes and two members in 
Parliament, it registered last year 497,000 votes, nearly 
one tenth of the whole voting population, and returned 
twelve members to the National Legislature. Of its 
recent rapid strides the conservative community seems 
to have been almost unaware. Ona late Sunday, however, 
a demonstration was made at the funeral of one of the 
Socialist leaders which has done a good deal to arouse 
public sentiment and disclose the grave dangers that lie 
hidden beneath the surface. The deceased was one August 
Heinsch, a foreman in a Semi-Socialistic printinghouse, 
and a successful propagator of Socialistic doctrines. His 
death was supposed to be occasioned by excitement 
and overwork in this cause. In the funeral procession 
fully ten thousand persons took part. Every one wore the 
red badge of the Commune, As many as a thousand 
women were among the number, and even little children, 
decked with crimson scarfs. Six members of Parliament, 
also ornamented with red, headed the line and lent official 
dignity to the occasion. In all the streets a vast multitude 
of astonished spectators was gathered. At the cemetery, 
belonging to one of the atheistic societies, very concise 
and informal ceremonies were held, consisting only of 
revolutionary and eulogistic speeches, and singularly 
enough, a Lutheran choral, there being as yet no distinctive- 
ly Socialist hymns or music. An ill-judged attempt was 
lately made by some of the clergy to establish a counter 
movement by organizing a party of “ Christian Socialists.” 
As the fundamental doctrine of Socialism is disbelief in 
Christianity, and the two are absolutely irreconcilable, 
of course the effort was a failure, and only brought con- 
tempt on its originators. Thoughtful people are awaiting 





further developments of the movement with no little con- 
cern, 


AT HOME. 

The Congregational Churches of Minnesota have sent 
$600 to the A.H.M. Society in payment of their $500 share 
of debt. Twenty per cent. of this donation being over and 
above what was asked they propose that the supply of 
ministers for vacant Minnesota churches be increased in 
the same proportion. 


A Passionist Father.—It is understood that the Rev. 
James Kent Stone, D. D., the convert to the Church of 
Rome from the Episcopal Church, has left the Paulist 
Fathers and become a member of the order of Passionist 
Fathers, the most ascetic order of monkism of the church 
in this country, who have a monastery at West Hoboken, 
N. J. His new name is “ Father Fidelis.” 


Sunday-School Union Statistics.—The work of the 8. S. 
Union, for the year ending with February, is thus reported: 
new schools organized, 1,138, with 5,227 teachers and 41,707 
scholars; schools visited and aided, 3,108, having 15,275 
teachers and 141,220 scholars; Bibles distributed 2,571, 
testaments 6,211; families visited 13,000; sermons and ad- 
dresses delivered 4,797. os 

The Rev. William Wilberforce Newton, a son of the Rev. 
Dr. Richard Newton of Philadelphia, and rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Boston, has been obliged to re- 
linquish duty for a season, and will go to Europe at once 
in company with his brother, the Rev. Reginald Heber 
Newton, of this city. It is understood that the occasion 
of his ill-health is the very singular one of the existence 
under his study, in his Boston church, of a crypt, the 
malarial influences from which he has been unconsciously 
subjected to for some time. We should say that it is about 
time for interments, in and under churches where ministers 
have their studies, to cease. 











Church Debt Paying.—The Maverick Congregational 
Church in Boston, the Rev. J. D. Hilton, acting pastor, has 
raised upwards of $25,000 towards extinguishing a debt of 
$48,000; while Plymouth Chur h, Worcester, has wiped out 
a floating debt of $15,000. In the latter case a mortgage 
of $50,000 still remains, though this, it is said, can easily 
be carried. In Rondout, N. Y., where Mr. Roswell Smith 
and Mr. Kimball have been laboring for several weeks over 
a load of $43,000, the entire amount has now been pledged. 
The New York “Times” mentions it as “a remarkable 
feature of one of the worst financial years this city has 
ever known that it should have been especially chosen for 
paying off church debts.” 


Dr. George F. Seymour who was elected some weeks since 
to the newly created Episcopate, of Springfield, IL, 
declines the office. He is advised by his own and other 
bishops and by the faculty of his Seminary that the 
interests of the church will be best promoted by his remain- 
ing in New York. His determination is expressed in the 
following well-chosen language : 

“TItisan act of stern self-denial for me to say what I am 
about to say, that under all the circumstances I have reached 
the conclusion that it is my duty to follow the advice given 
to me with such unanimity, and to continue to serve God in 
the humbler sphere which He has assigned me.” 

It is expected that the choice of the diocese will now fall 
upon Dr. De Koven. ar 


“The Park Church Quill” is the suggestive title of an 
eight-page paper, printed on the papyrograph and issued 
monthly by the Park Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
The first number, for April, contains a prospectus, a résumé 
of the parish work, announcements for the coming month, 
fragments from choice authors, and a hymn for the Sunday- 
school—words and music. Such a feature ought to be of 
great assistance to the pastor in his church work. The 
expense, we understand, is not considerable nor the time 
consumed in preparation great. That it can be done at 
such little pains and with such happy effect is due to the 
multiplying power of the Papyrograph and the skill of the 
editor. We are betraying no confidence when we say that 
in this case the quill is wielded by the pastor of the church 
—the Rev. Thos. R. Slicer. 


The Methodist Conferences in New York and Brooklyn 
have been holding continuous sessions during the past 
week. The exercises have comprised the usual amount of 
routine business, conference meetings and anniversaries of 
the various societies. In this way the causes of foreign 
missions, education, church extension, the freedmen and 
temperance have been duly presented. In both bodies, 
Dr. Hurst, President of the Drew Theological Seminary, 
has brought forward the claims of his institution and ob- 
tained subscriptions toward its indebtedness. An item of 
interest in the work of the Brooklyn Conference is the 
settlement of the case of the Rev. J. L. Hall, who, it will 
be remembered, while under suspension, accepted a call 
from a Presbyterian Church, but being denied admission 
to the Presbytery organized himself and his new church 
into Congregationalists. The President of the Court ap- 
pointed to try his case now reports that the suspension 
was justifiable ; that the Court censures his conduct dur- 
ing his suspension, but, in view of his expressions of re- 
gret, recommends that his character be passed. 


Moody and Sankey in New Haven.—Advices from New 
Haven report the usual Jarge attendance upon the revival 
meetings and increasing interest. So far the most inter- 
esting features of the work have been the inquiry meet- 
ings and the consecration meeting, the latter held on Fri- 
day last, with twelve hundred church members present 
uniting in prayer for the Holy Spirit. As yet the work 
has not seemed to reach Yale College. Sunday forenoon, 
at the request of President Porter and Dr, Barbour, Mr. 
Moody preached in the college chapel, having previously 
delivered an early morning sermon to Christian workers 
in the Tabernacle. In the afternoon he preached again to 





a congregation of five {thousand women, and in the even- 
ing to as many men. During the week he delivered 
twelve sermons, besides attending inquiry and daily prayer 
meetings. On Friday next it is proposed to hold a tem- 
perance rally, devoting the entire day to the cause. People 
are invited to bring refreshments and remain to all the 
services. The Hartford male choir will be present, and 
speakers are expected from all parts of the country. 


The troubles in Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle seem to be the 
outcome of a large standing quarrel between the Session 
and Board of Trustees as to their relative jurisdiction. 
The latter body claim as their prerogative the absolute and 
entire charge of everything and everybody connected with 
the church, temporally, except the pastor. The Session, 
on the other hand, insist upon a paramount authority. 
Here is their conclusion: 

“ All services, whether on Sundays or week days, in respect 
to their character and the time and piace of holding them, 
and the manner of conducting them, and al) arrangements 
connected with them, including music, whether instrumental 
or vocal, are under the Session’s control and direction exclu- 
sively ; and, indeed, the jurisdiction of the Session is not 
limited to the services of the church, but extends to the 
building itself and its use and occupation.” 

In point of fact each Board has its separate functions, 
and there is not the least necessity of one clashing with 
the other. As stated last week the Trustees have all re- 
signed, and one of them goes so far as to impugn, in a 
public letter, Dr. Talmage’s veracity—the question at 
issue being the personal habits of the organist, Mr. Morgan. 
Altogether the dispute is far from being creditable to the 
parties concerned. The principal thing to be regretted is 
that it affords unbelievers a fresh opportunity for railing 
and carping at the assumed defects of the Christian system. 

GLEANINGS. 
The Queen makes frequent inquiries as tp Dean Stanley's 
health. 

—Modern Spiritualism celebrated its Thirtieth Anniversary 
in New York, Sunday, March 31. 

—A convention of Spiritualists and Liberals was held at 
Kalamazoo last week. 

—The quincentenary commemoration of John Wycliffe was 
observed in London, Friday, March 22. 

—Dr. Pusey says that he wants “to pass the evening of his 
days On his Commentary of the Holy Scriptures.” 

—Dr. William B. Brown has been elected Secretary of the 
Congregational Union, in place of Dr. Ray Palmer, resigned. 

—A long standing trouble in the Holyoke, Mass., Methodist 
Church has resulted in the withdrawal of about fifty mem- 
bers. 

—The Rev. J.C. Adams, for nearly fifty years pastor of the 
First Church in Falmouth, Mass., being in ill health, has 
resigned. 

—The Rev. L. B. Hatch, of the South Abington (Mass) Bap- 
tist Church, resigns to become editor of the “* Plymouth 
County Journal.” 

—A bill has been introduced into the House of Lords cre- 
ating four new bishoprics, with sees at Southwell, Liverpool, 
Wakefield and Newcastle. 

—Dr. Joseffy, a converted Jewish Rabbi, is to be sent by the 
English Presbyterians in a mission to his countrymen in 
Ozernovitz Bukovina, Austria. 

—The Presbytery of Newcastle, England, is discussing the 
propriety of admitting to the communion persons employed 
in bar rooms—especially on the Lord’s day. 

—Six months’ leave of absence has been given to the Rev. 
E. M. Williams, pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., to enable him to visit Europe. 

—Bishop Gillespie will do episcopal duty in the vacant 
diocese of Michigan until Bishop McCoskry’s successor is ap- 
pointed. The House of Bishops meets June 17th for that 
purpose. 

—Bishop McCoskry is going to Europe, and proposes to 
settle down for a time in some quiet German town, where he 
may have rest and an entire change of scene. 

-A bill has been introduced into the House of Commons to 
permit interments in churchyards with a religious service 


other than that of the Church of England, or without any 


religious service. 

—A portion of Fulham Common, England, having been en- 
closed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the villagers held 
an indignation meeting, tore down the fence and made a 
bonfire of the remains. 

—Temperance meetings were held Sunday in Tammany 
Hall and Cooper Institute, N. Y., addressed by P. T. Barnum; 
and in Westminster Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, where 
the Rey. W. H. Boole was the speaker. 

—Dr. Bevan’s old church in London, Tottenham Court 
Road Chapel, has held its first Sunday-school anniversary 
since the settlement of its new pastor, the Rev. Thos. Nichol- 
son. The schoo] numbers 650 scholars with 50 teachers. 

—Theological percentages are being taken up in Scotland. 
The Rev. Fergus Ferguson's congregation have sent out a 
circular, asking other congregations of the U. P. Church to 
express their opinion relative to a revision of the standards. 

—The Columbus Ave. Presbyterian Church, Boston, lately 
in charge of the Rey. J. B. Dunn, has called the Rev. W. W. 
Newell, Jr., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of New- 
buryport, Mass. Mr. Newell is a son of the well-known Rey. 
Dr. W. W. Newell, of this city. 

—The eld parish church of Newington, South London, re- 
cently torn down by act of Parliament, marked the site of a 
Saxon church. A memorial has been erected in the shape of 
a clock tower, ninety feet in height and containing a chime 
of bells. The donor isa wealthy dealer in infants’ soothing- 
powder. 

—The Seventy-ninth Annual Session of the New England 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, began at Westfield, Mass., 
Tuesday, April 2, Bishop Harris presiding. In the trial of 
Rev. A. P. Adams for heresy before this Conference the 
charges against him were sustained, and he was suspended 
from the ministry for one year. 

—Mr. Mackonochie’s congregation have passed a resolution 
expressing the hope “ that the Rev. J. Edwards, of Prestbury 
[the recently suspended Ritualistic priest], in order to main- 
tain the liberty of the Church of England, will see his way to 
disregard the suspension just pronounced against him by 
Lord Penzance’s court.” 
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The Sundap-School. 


JEREMIAH IN PRISON. 
April 21.—Jer. xxxiii., 1-9. 
“Call unto me and I will answer thee, and show thee great 
and mighty things which thou knowest not.”—Ver. 8. 
[Authorities: Stanley's “* Jewish Church;” Smith's “ O. T. 
History :’’ Lange’s, Cowles’ and ** Bible Commentary ;’’ Town- 
send’s Bible, Smith's, Kitto’s and Abbott’s “ Dictionaries.] 
TF I bad selected a golden text for the life of Jere- 
miah it would have been, ‘‘ What time I am afraid 
I will trust in thee.” Of all the prophets, if not of all 
the characters of history either sacred or profane, Jere- 
miah is the most striking exemplification of a divine 
courage. His life was one prolonged battle; almost 
without a single truce and quite without a single vic- 
tory. He has been well compared to the ‘‘ Man of Sor- 
rows,” and one German critic has even attributed to 
him the 22d Psalm, so aptly does it describe his circum- 
stances, and so curiously does it accord with his char- 








acter. 

He was a native of Anathoth, a village of Benjamin, 
in sight from the Mount of Olives, and commanding a 
view of the Dead Sea and its mournful surroundings. 
He belonged by birth to the priesthood; and he was 
consecrated from his birth like the prophet Jobn the 
Baptist, whom in these, as in many respects, he some- 
what resembled. He came on the stage of Jewish his- 
tory in the last epoch of the national declise. The 
brief repentance of the wicked Manasseh had not suf- 
ficed to make any change in the character of eitber 
court or people; and the reign of Amon bad equaled 
that of his father in disregard of the laws of God and 
the true welfare of the nation. The prophet was in his 
youth driven from his native town by the persecutions 
of his townsmen, whose immoralities he had denounced. 
The Sacred History leaves us to surmise that he took an 
active part in the reformation conducted under Josiah, 
and even to hazard the opinion that he may tave had 
an influence in the young king’s conversion. But the 
repair of the Temple, the restoration of the Passover, 
and the discovery of the Book of the Laws did not re- 
generate the people; and the history :mmediately suc- 
ceeding the death of the pious Josiah conclusively 
demonstrated that neither a temple, a ceremonial, a 
Bible, nor all combined, are sufficient to make a reiig- 
ious nation. Judah had the institutions, but not the 
spirit of religion. Josiah’s reform did not survive the 
reformer; his successors returned to the practices of 
their ancestry, unable to resist the universal degeneracy. 
The immediate successor of Josiah, Jehoahaz or Shal- 
lum, held the throne but three months, and was the last 
real king of Judah; his brother was put on the throne 
by the Egyptian conqueror, while his successors were 
but the creatures of either the Egyptian or the Babylon- 
ian powers. During their successive administrations 
the nation grew more and more corrupt, the prophets 
ceased to be teachers of the true religion, and Jeremiah 
was left almost alone as a witness to the truth in the 
midst of a people utterly apostate.* 

The captivity of Manasseh had made him repentant 
God now resolved to subject the entire nation to the 
same severe schooling. Up to this time the prophets of 
God had repeatedly taught the people that they were 


-mdependent of all foreign powers, and were to keep 


aloof from them, having no alliance but with God. 
Jeremiah’s message reversed these instructions. He 
told them again and again that it was useless to resist 
the power of Babylon; that she was the minister of 
God's discipline; that he meant now not to protect them, 
but to humble them by bringing them into captivity to 
the Babylonian power; and that it was their part to 
submit, not, indeed, to the heathen, but to the God 
whose instrument the heathen were. Priests, prophets, 
princes and people all combined against the prophet 
of ill. Again and again were conspiracies formed 
against his life. To the bitterness of his clear percep- 
tion of the growing degeneracy of the people, and his 
prophetic vision of the inevitable doom, was added the 
bitterness of being misrepresented and misunderstood, 
The prophet of evil is often supposed to glory in those 
misfortunes which he only forebodes. It was so in the 
case of Jeremiab. He was regarded as a traitor to the 
nation by all classes, who wished to shut their eyes to 
the future, hoping to avert disaster by maintaining a 
stolid ignorance of it. So, in our own time, we have 
seen men denounced as traitors because they foresaw 
the secession movement and warned the nation of the 
disunion which was threatened by slavery. 

Nor should we have thought Jeremiah best fitted for 
his place; for God does not always choose his instru- 
ments as we would choose them. He lived in times 
like those of Mary Stuart, but he was not a John Knox. 
He lived in times like those of Herod the Great, but he 
was nota John the Baptist. Living in a period that 





* Ezekiel and Daniel were contemporaries, but they were 
early carried into exile. and their prophecies were mostly ut- 
tered in Babylon. 





seemed to require of its prophet a certain hardness and 
stoniness of courage, he was a man of peculiarly sym- 
pathetic and shrinking nature—of all the prophets the 
most plaintive, the most tender, the most tearful. 
Gentle, loving the quiet of the country, ambitious only 
of repose, his duty kept him for forty years in the midst 
of a tattle; longing for the peace and prosperity of his 
country and the happiness of his countrymen, his duty 
compelled him to win only their hate by his constant 
denunciations of their iniquities and his forebodings of 
their approaching disasters. 

At length the end approaches; Zedekiah, who has 
been put on the throne by the Babylonian power, and 
who has entered into the most solemn covenant with the 
Babylonian monarch, breaks his covenant and enters 
into alliance with Egypt. Jeremiah appears in the 
court with a yoke of wood on his neck as a sign of the 
yoke of captivity which will be put on the nation. 
Hananiah, the opposing prophet, t-kes it off his neck, 
and breaks it in sunder with the prophecy that thus the 
Lord will break the captivity. The lonely prophet re- 
mains in the city, from which he endeavuts in vain to 
escape, to witness the doom fall upon his nation which 
he has endeavored in vain to avert. The armies of 
Babylon surround the city; the accumulated horrors 
of a prolonged siege are rained upon it—famine and pes- 
tilence; little cbildren crying in the streets for bread, 
ladies of Jerusalem sitting in their magnificent robes on 
the dunghills; all forms becoming ghastly and skelet: n- 
like; the very dead devoured, in the barbarism which, 
latent in all of us, is brought out in such times of bun- 
ger and horror. Jeremiah is kept in prison. No people 
have ever allowed a free speech in such times as this; 
and as the policy of resistance had been resolved up n, 
the prophet was not allowed to discourage it by his 
prophecies. The king, rather from weakness than from 
apy sentiment of humanity, because he dared not put to 
death the prophet whom he was willing to silence, kept 
him in ward and fed him from the bread of his own 
table. It was at this juncture that the prophecy se- 
lected for our lesson to-day was uttered. It was one of 
the very few messages of peace and promise which the 
prophet of evil was permitted to deliver. He was 
allowed to look forward into a farther future, and see 
the time when the Lord would turn again the captivity 
of Judah, when the discipline would come to its ap- 
pointed end, and out of the seemingly eternal night a 
brighter and better day would dawn. We can hardly 
do the student, who desires to comprehend and apply 
this lesson to himself and his class, a better service than 
by simply reporting this prophecy in the clearer versi.n 
in which it is given by Lange. 


Thus saith Jehovab, who does it, 

Jehovah who prepares it to complete it— Jehovah is bis name, 

Call upon me, and I will answer thee, 

And will announce to thee great and hidden things that thou 
knewest not, 

For thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, 

Concerning the houses of this city, 

And concerning the houses of the Kings of Judah, 

Which were thrown down against the ramparts and against 
the sword, 

Which are come to fight against the Chaldeans, 

And to fill them with the dead bodies of men, 

Whom I have slain in my anger and in my fury, 

And for all whose wickedness I bave hid my face from this 
city: 

Behold, I bring it health and cure, and heal them, 

And reveal unto them an abundance of peace and truth. 

And I turn the captivity of Judah and the captivity of Jsrael, 

And I build them as in the beginning ; 

And I cleanse them from all their guilt, which they have 
sinned against me ; 

And pardon all their transgressions, with which they have 
sinned and transgressed against me. 

And it (the city) shall be to me a name of joy, 

A praise and an honor before all the nations of the earth, 

Who shall hear all the good that I do unto them; 

And shall tremble and quake on account of all the goodness, 

And on account of all the prosperity that I procure unto 
them. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 


Disaster is God’s discipline. 
Punishment prepares for pardon. 
Grief, sanctified, leads to glory. 





TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
IN PRISON. 

Jeremiah knew well that his work was to prophesy in 
the ears of the people. To this God had called him. No 
dangers or persecutions could hinder his labor of love. He 
was steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord. Now, in the city’s greatest peril, tne Baby- 
lonian army at its gates, he was shut up in prison, for- 
bidden to help the people. But the Lord had not done 
with his servant; there was yet work for him. Into the 
darkness of the dungeon came a divine voice, saying, 
“Call unto me, and I will answer thee.” When you are 
Jaid aside from your class by sickness, absence, or any 
providence, the time need not be lost. Teaching is good; 
praying is indispensable. Paul and Silas, hindered from 
preaching, fell to praying, and made some notable con- 
verts. Daniel prayed in the lions’ den; the king was con- 
verted. John prayed in Patmos, and we have the answer. 
If Goud has laid you by for a time it is that you may call 
unto him, and he will answer : 





Hooks and Authors. 


WALKER ON MONEY: 

This is a portly volume of 550 pages, probably the 
largest work on the subject by an American author yet 
published. The present is an opportune time for the 
publication of such a work on Money. Never before 
bas the attention of the American people been so drawn 
to this subject, and never before were intelligent men so 
desirous of solid information in regard to it. A ‘ sys- 
tematic treatise» by one who fully recognizes “ the 
cloudiness of the popular mind on the subject of 
money,” would be likely to attract large notice and be 
examined carefully by the better class of our people. 
This work has much in it to reward the efforts of such 
readers. 

The subject is considered under three heads: Metallic 
Money, Inconvertible Paper Money, and Convertible 
Paper Money. Under the first head the author dis- 
cusses the primitive function of money, its elements, its 
territorial distribution, the importance of the money- 
supply, the production of the precious metals, coinage, 
seignorage, recoinage, the concurrent circulation of two 
metals, and ‘‘the battle of the standards.” In these 
chapters and in those under the other two heads there is 
embodied a great amount of useful information, and the 
reader has the opportunity to read in their own words 
what has been said on the varivus points by scores and 
hundreds of writers. The book has decided excellences, 
and it is not free from defects. We should say that the 
author’s weakness is quotations. In texts and foot-notes 
together probably half of the volume consists of ex- 
tracts. The first line has a reference to a foot-note, and 
the first half page has two extracts from two English 
writers. And in the first chapter, on the ‘‘ Function of 
Money,” which requires the clearest statement, quota- 
tions are made from more than twenty writers, occupy- 
ing more than half the space of the chapter. Had the 
author given his own views in his own words we are 
confident that a much more definite, if not consistent, 
impression would have been made on the mind of the 
reader. 

What is Money, according to our author? He assigns 
to it three functions: the medium of exchange, the 
common denominator in exchange, the standard for 
deferred payments. He does not admit it to be a mea- 
sure of value; and regards as one of the excellences of 
the work, the substitution of the term ‘*common 
denominator in exchange” for the term ‘‘ measure of 
value,” which he believes to be inappropriate and mis- 
leading. As the function of the common denominator 
is to express numerical ratios, one commodity being 
represented by, say three, and another by four, then 
ideal money is, so far, as good as real money. This dis- 
tinction he claims to be ‘‘ vital, and in it lies the germ of 
the whole controversy between the advocates of Ideal 
Money and the advocates of Real Money.” To which 
class does the author belong? After talking about it he 
postpones the discussion to a later stage, which is a 
course more satisfactory to him than to the reader. And 
after one or two more postponements he says finally, 
page 280, ‘* We must now fairly meet the issue and settle 
it, if we are to have any peace in the further course of 
our inquiry into the principles of money.” How it has 
been settled may perhaps be inferred from what is said 
on page 299; ‘‘If, then, a money, c »nsisting of colored 
bits of paper, at a cost so small as to be inappreciable, 
may serve as a medium of exchange, etc., why should 
not such money be adopted by all civilized communi- 
ties?” The answer to this question is postponed, like 
the others; but the question itself is significant. As 
another illustration of the author’s method, and as possi- 
bly indicative of his views, we find this in a note on the 
first page of part second, on Inconvertible Paper Money : 
‘* Whether we should speak of anything which is not a 
material recompense or equivalent, as money, without 
the qualifying word, paper, is a question which we can 
best discuss when we come to speuk of convertible paper 
money, t. ¢., bank-notes.”’ 

The author sees great evils in an inflated currency, 
asserting that ‘‘when an inconvertible paper money is 
issued in marked excess, and hence depreciated and fluc- 
tuating, the most disastrous consequences, industrially 
and socially, must ensue.” And he cannot withhold his 
scorn when speaking of the language used on the floor 
of Congress by the advocates of the legal tender aet. 
**Such absolute silliness takes the whole narrative out 
of the domain of serious history.” ‘‘ What loss of 
wealth, noi to be computed except by thousands of mill- 
ions ; what injury to national reputation and to private 
character, were involved iu this measure!” Yet, he 
thinks ‘‘colored bits of paper” may constitute money 
and perform its fuuctions. Of course the inflationists 
will find enough in his theoretical discussion to give 
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them aid and comfort, while they will disregard his 
words of warning. 

The space devoted to the money of the United States 
seems to us very small. In a work of 550 pages there 
can hardly be more than half a dozen pages given to our 
own gold and silver coins, and most of this is quoted 
from other writers. The statements quoted are doubt- 
less accurate, but in so elaborate a treatise on money 
vy an American writer the reader is hardly satisfied 
with second-hand accounts of our own coinage. And 
as to the banking system of the country, four sentences 
comprise all that the author has to say in regard to it. 
This is well-nigh unpardonable in a systematic treatise 
on movey by one who rejects the word currency, and 
whose work therefore was intended to cover the whole 
sphere of monetary operations. 


IMM ER’S S HERMENEUTICS. 

This valuable contribution to Biblical literature comes 
from the University of Berne, which, though one of 
the youngest of European schools, is pot on that account 
immature in scholarship. Nor is it open to the charge, 
so often made against the advanced school of criticism, 
that it diverts attention from crudeness of thought by 
a startling radicalism. It is true that Dr. Immer is 
more or less free from traditional shackles; but he does 
not use his liberty in any sense as ‘‘an occasion of 
stumbling,” much less as ‘‘a cloak of maliciousness.” 
When Matthew Arnold published his ‘‘ Literature and 
Dogma,” the announcement of his intention to subject 
he Bible to the same canon of criticism used in the 
study of other books was at once contradicted by his 
laying in rest his lance for a tilt at the supernatural, and 
by his personalities toward the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. One looks in vain in Dr. Immer's treatise for 
any evidence of prejudice, or any spirit unworthy of 
the man who unhesitatingly adopts the historic rather 
than the dogmatic method in dealing with the New Tes- 
tament. He finds no difficulty in choosing between 
these, but we can find no trace to confirm the trans- 
lator’s allusion to a sneering ‘‘ reference to the conserva- 
tive theologians of the present time.” He renders Dr. 
Immer’s ‘‘glilubig” by the word ‘ orthodox,” whereas 
it has no such meaning necessarily, but means simply 
credulous, a term applicable to the ultra conservatism 
of Hengstenberg. We have not the original before us, 
but several times have been led to suspect the judgment 
used in transferring the German thought into our less 
aiscrimipating tongue. As, for instance, where ‘* lieb- 
estiindelien” is rendered ‘‘ amatory intercourse with the 
Saviour” as describing the outcome of Pietistic inter- 
pretation. ‘* Liebestindelien” would express the rhap- 
sodies of Mary, of the Incarnation, or the reveries of 
Faber’s Hymns, but could not be defined as above. So, 
also, it seems as if justice had not been done to the style 
of the original by such an English sentence as this, speak- 
ing of the educating value of history, that it “trans- 
poses us into various and in part remote times, and 
makes us, so to speak, universal men.” The attitude of 
the book toward the Tibingen school may be judged by 
this statement: ‘‘ For the profoundest and most Chris- 
tian thoughts, for the thoughts that have renewed the 
world, and that have power at all times to renew the 
human heart, the Ratioualistic ‘reason’ has no appre- 
ciation.” Dr. Immer’s review of the history of inter- 
pretation is thorough and discriminating. He begins 
with Philo’s effort to bridge the gulf between the real- 
ism of the Old Testament and the Platonic idealism, 
touches upon the allegorizing habit of the early church, 
and sums up successively those movements of later 
times which may be 3tyled, the Dogmatic, Pietistic, 
Rationalistic, Grammatico-Historical, Critical, Apolo- 
getic, and Spiritualistic. He claims for that Historical 
Fact in Literature—the New Testament—the use of the 
Grammatico-Historical method of treatment, but goes 
beyond his co-laborers in this field in that he points out 
the necessity for ‘* Religious understanding,”’ a religious 
motive which shall be the beginning of the investiga- 
tion and without which ‘‘ no scientific explanation, that 
deserves the name, is thinkable,” and which shall also 
be the ‘‘result and summing up of the investigation 
itself.” His whole treatise is a plea for honesty of 
mind in the examination of the Scriptures. Making 
interpretation conform to some pet theory, though it 
may have come first to the student with a suddenness 
which bespoke it a ‘‘flash of genius,” he calls not ez- 
position but imposition. The discussion of critical 
helps to be used by the exegete is full of suggestiveness, 
aud contains this valuable maxim, ‘‘ The interpreter’s 
center of gravity must never be in anybody’s commen- 
tary, but in the author himself.” The attitude of the 
author toward the Book to be interpreted may be iu- 
ferred by his claiming for the Scriptures neither the 
Right nor the Left of verbal inspiration, or mere lit- 
erary opinion, nor does he set the New Testament de- 
teen these wings of the congress of critical discussion, 
but ‘* above both.” 





| Hermeneutics of the New Testament. By Dr. A. Immer. 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berne. Trans- 
lated from the German by Albert H. Newman. Warren F. 
Draper, Andover. 





Miss Frances R. Havergal is a very busy writer upon 
devout themes, and her devotional works have had an im- 
mense circulation. To those who have the excellent habit 
of reading for a few minutes each day something to arm 
the soul in the morning and rest its weariness at night, 
“Royal Commandments for the King’s Servants” and 
‘‘Royal Bounty for the King’s Guests” will be very wel- 
come and useful. These books appear with the imprint 
of Randolph and also of E. P. Dutton & Co., issued almost 
simultaneously by both houses. The work of Messrs. Ran- 
dolph & Co. is more English in binding, as it is English in 
type, while that of Dutton & Co. is issued in two small 
volumes, most convenient and in good taste. 


Several contributions to the ‘* Endless Torment ” debate 
are at hand. The most elaborate is that of Dr. Ives, late 
Professor of Medicine in Yale College. It is entitled, ‘‘ The 
Bible Doctrine of the Soul; or, Man’s Nature and Destiny, 
as Revealed.” He takes strongly the annihilation side of 
the controversy, and has made up his mind as to what the 
Bible teaches. Another volume is a reissue of Dr. 
Whiton’s “Is Eternal Punishment Endless?” in which the 
argument is negative, and concludes that we do not know 
what the Bible teaches on the subject. Strangely enough, 
both these gentlemen quote on the title-page, as an index 
finger to point to their position, the same passage of Script- 
ure. A London house has issued, with introduction by 
the Rev. R. W. Dale, our English correspondent, an essay 
by Dr. Petarel, of France, entitled, ‘‘The Struggle for 
Eternal Life.” This, also, is from the annihilation side. 


“A History of Latin Literature,” by Leonhard Schmitz, 
LL.D., is issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The author is 
classical examiner in the University of London, and has 
furnished a work hitherto absent, in any concise form, 
from the lists of English publications upon the History of 
Literature. The subject is considered in periods; the first 
embracing all the scattered metrical and prose remains of 
the age from B.c. 753 to B.c. 240. The ‘“‘ Privata Monu- 
menta’’ and ‘‘The Laws of the Twelve Tables ” are in- 
cluded. The object of the author is to be concise but 
exhaustive as well. The second period is from 240 to 150 
B.c. The third, 150 to 80 B.c., takes in the earlier teachers 
of the time which was preparing the Augustan Age. The 
fourth is an eminent period, including the Dictatorship of 
Sulla, the Consulship of Cicero and the brilliant writers 
of the age of Augustus. Into the fifth are put all the 
writings of the first six centuries of the Christian era. 


Pressensé’s valuable book upon “The Early Years of 
Christianity ” is now complete. The fourth volume of the 
translation appears in English at the same time as the con- 
cluding volumes of the French original, being translated 
from the sheets. This last volume discusses ‘‘ Christian 
Life and Practice in the Early Church,” beginning with a 
discussion of the ecclesiastical life of the second and third 
centuries and discussing public worship, the family, rela- 
tions of the church to slave and free labor, social life, the 
theater and art, and concluding with an account of the 
Christianity of the catacombs. The author has done his 
work well. It constitutes an appropriate addition to his 
“Life and Times of Jesus Christ,” which was welcomed 
by English readers through the industry of the same trans- 
lator, Annie Harwood-Holmden. It is wisely recommended 
by the Board of Bishops of the M. E. Church in the course 
of reading prescribed to candidates for the ministry. 
(Nelson & Phillips.) 

‘The Earth as Modified by Human Action,” by George 
P. Marsh, is a new and revised edition of the later form of 
Prof. Marsh’s famous work, which originally appeared in 
1863. The publishers’ note in the volume before us, speaking 
of three years as the time the work has been before the pub- 
lic, and of the great favor with which, during that time, it 
has been received, is misleading. ‘The republication in 1873 
of the book which had been a favorite with the public for ten 
years, was not the appearance of a new work, though the 
original treatise had been extensively altered and enlarged. 
The present edition differs from that of 1873 chiefly in the 
possession of an Appendix, containing some recent and 
interesting matter. We need hardly describe the scope and 
contents of a book so well known. It is at once attractive 
and suggestive to the general reader and trustworthy as a 
guide to the student of the re-actions between man and his 
surroundings—the air, the woods, the waters, the sands, 
and the living species of the vegetable and animal worlds, 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 

Messrs. Harper & Bros. have lately added to the pleas. 
ure of novel readers by publishing half a dozen uncom_ 
monly good stories. We take them in the order of their 
appearance. ‘“‘ The Tender Recollections of Irene Macgilli- 
cuddy” is the lively little satire on New York social life, 
which has been running in ‘“ Blackwood’s” and caused so 
much speculation as to the anonymous author. Whoever 
he, or she, may be, it is obviously some one who has a 
pretty accurate knowledge of our social movements and a 
decidedly happy faculty for caricaturing them. Toward 
the middle of the story, however, the skill of the writer 
flags. He becomes too much interested in his heroine to 
allow her to become a fortune-hunter’s prey, and in 
trying to provide a way of escape makes a conventional, 
and, it must be confessed, rather a stupid ending. —— 
“Brother Jacob” and the “‘ Lifted Veil” are two short 
stories—presumably early ones—by George Eliot. They 
are hardly more than sketches, the latter a psychological 
study, and are interesting mainly as showing the lesser 
flights of the author’s genius.——‘‘ By Celia’s Arbor” is a 
pure and simple story by that companionable literary firm 
Walter Besant and James Rice. Though almost idyllic in 
its simplicity, it is yet written for the times. The scene is 
laid in Portsmouth town, at the time of the Crimean War; 
the narrator is a young Pole, and the whole tone is decid- 
edly anti-Russian.——-L. T. Meade, an unfamiliar name to 


American readers, has written a tender little tale with th« 
title “‘ David’s Little Lad.” It is a story of the colliery ex 
plosions in Wales a year ago, and is told with pathos and a 
good deal of descriptive power.——‘‘ By Proxy,” by James 
Payn is much the best work which we have read from that 
author’s pen. The scene opens in China, and so much of 
the action as takes place in that country is in a high de 
gree absorbing. We do not recall any more vivid picture 
of Chinese life and customs than is presented in these open- 
ing chapters. The later events of the story being laid in 
England are less exciting but fairly sustain the general in 
terest. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—The Rev. Dr. Pusey is steadily at work upon a ‘‘ Com 
mentary of the Holy Scriptures.” 
—The London offices of the New York “ Tribune” are to 
be removed from Pall Mall to Bedford st., in the Strand. 
—The author of ‘‘Seola,” the new romance of Lucifer 
and the Deluge, is said to be the wife of a New England 
Governor. 

—The author of ‘‘ Mother Goose Masquerades,” just pub 
lished by Lee & Shepard, is Mrs. E. D. Kendall, of Law 
rence, Mass. 

—Ex-President Mark Hopkins (Williams College) is writ 
ing an article on ‘‘ The Moral Problem,” for the May-June 
number of the ‘‘ International Review.” 

—Cassell, Petter & a a will Lm lish in a few days 
Parker Gillmore’s new book, “‘ Great Thirst Land,” a ride 
through Natal, Orange Free State, T ransvaal and Kalahari. 

—D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish in one volume, 
small octavo, ‘‘The Armiesof Asia and Europe, from Offi- 
cial Reports,” by Emory Upton, 
em. 

—Mr. E. P. Roe’s latest and deservedly popular story, 
“A Knight of the Nineteenth Century.” is running in its 
eighteenth thousand. More copies of it have been sold 
than of any previous work by Mr. Roefin the same period 
of time. 

—The question is now going the rounds as to who killed 
the Indian Chief, Tecumseh. The answer to it may be 
found in ‘‘Memories of Shanbena,” lately published by 
D. B. Cooke & Co., of Chicago. Col. R. M ' 
the man. 

—B. P. Shillaber, better known as * Mrs. 
has written a book for boys which Lee & Shepard have 
in press for early publication. So has Major General 0.0. 
Howard, whose manuscript we hope some publisher will 
bring out in good season. 

—It is not generally known, we believe, that the editor 
of “ Lippincott’s Magazine” is Mr. John Foster Kirk, who 
was formerly Mr. Wm. Hickling Prescott’s private secre- 
tary, and who is himself the author of a valuable history 
of Charles the Bold. 

—The publication of the first volume of Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler’s ‘History of American Literature,” which has 
been announced for the present spring, will be delayed 
until fall, This will disappoint a large class of readers 
who are awaiting it with no little degree of eagerness. 

—The lectures, fourteen in number, delivered by the 
Rev. George D. Boardman, D. D., in Philadelphia, January 
to April of the present year, will be published on April 9th, 
in one volume, 12mo, under the general title of ‘‘ Studies 
in the Creative Week,” by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

—The agent for the sale of the American edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in this city, is Mr. P. H. Hick- 
man, 347 Broadway. This edition which is in all respects, 
except where errors and omissions are corrected, identical 
with the English edition, and even (more compact and 
convenient in form, is published in cloth at $5.00 and in 
sheep at $6.00 per vclume. The work is to be completed 
in twenty-one volumes. 

—‘‘ The Country Home” is the title of a new weekly pa- 
per, to be devoted to the interests of the farm and garden 
and social rural life. The editor and manager is Mr. E. H. 
Libby, a gentleman of education and experience, and the 
range proposed to be covered is so wide as to make the 
journal valuable not only to residents in the country but 
to those who have only a remote interest in agricultural 
affairs. It is understood that the enterprise is backed 
with adequate capital. 

—Mr. Charles B. Stetson, who died in Newport, R. L, on 
the 31st ult., was successively connected with the editorial 
staff of the Portland “ Advertiser” and the New York 
‘“« Express,” and with the publishing houses of J. R. Osgood 
& Co.,and Prang & Co., his specialty being educational 
works. He was author of a valuable book on “ Technical 
Education,” and contributed in important ways to the im- 
provement of various lines of educational literature. 
In early life he tried his hand at poetry, and with credit- 
able results. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[The aoe fs: + new publicatwns delivered at the Edite 
orial vane gy be A px per will be acknowledged in its earlwst 
ers will comer a favor by promptiy 
ad us rE Ry pam mt in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. } 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Bates, Miss L., 1g Image Unveiled. Nat. Temp. Soc. 1 UW 
“ Favorite Poems.”’............... sesececesl's ¥. Crt »well. 1 Ov 
Fawcett, Edgar, -... Roberts Bros. 
Gray, J. H., M.A. -E 1.0. * China.” y -. ...-Macmillan. 10 00 
Hitchens, ey, ee ~ J. Snow & Co. 
Jones, J. B., * The ‘Rival RITE Uehansiis .cnabsivekbiaual etersons. 100 
Uittell's Living Age.” Fifth Series, Vol.XXI... Littell & Gay. 
“My Intimate xy ‘ Claxton, R & H. 100 
ao C. B., “A pia.’’.... assell, Petter & Ga pin. 
Oort, Dr. H.. and Esonen. Dr. <. “ithe Binle for Learners.” 
Roberts Bros. 
Osgood, 00 


Sime, James, * oe 4" AL eee ; = 
iD ' é.,° he iking OT eaarr ‘Lip ppine tt & Co. 
pley, E. J. Jn. - Rambles in Wonde riand.’ .Appletons. 
bach, Louis, “Madame Gosselin.”’..... Appletona. 


a ar a received current numbers ‘of the following publi- 
Banker's Magazine, Barnes’ Educational Monthly, Bee-Keeper’s 


Magazine, Catulogue Andover Sem.. Foreign Missionary, Gardener's 
} aay Nature, Journal of Science and Arts, Library Journal, 





. Record, cky Mountain T.urist, Sailor's Mavazine, Vicks 
Monthiy Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
DOLLY BECOMES ILLUSTRIOUS. 
T the Parsonage the illness in Zeph’s household brought 
social revolution. 

The whole burden of family ministration, which had 
rested on Nabby’s young and comely shoulders, fell with a 
sudden weight upon those of Mrs. Cushing. This was all 
the more unfortunate because the same exigency absorbed 
the services of Mis’ Persis, who otherwise might have been 
relied on to fill the gap. 

But now was Dolly’s hour for feeling her own importance 
and assuming womanly cares. She rushed to the front 
with enthusiasm and attacked every branch of domestic 
service, with a zeal not always according to knowledge 
but making her on the whole quite an efficient assistance. 
She washed and wiped dishes, and cleared, and cleaned, 
and dusted, and set away, as she had seen Nabby do ; she 
propped herself on a stool at the ironing-table and plied 
the irons vigorously ; and, resenting the suggestion that 
she should confine herself to towels and napkins, struck 
out boldly upon the boys’ shirts and other complicated 
tasks, burning her fingers and heating her face in the 
determination to show her prowess and ability. 

“Dolly is really quite a little woman,” she overheard 
her mother saying to her father ; and her bosom swelled 
with conscious pride and she worked all the faster. 

‘“Now, you boys must be very careful not to make any 
more trouble than you can help,” she said with an air of 
dignity as Will and Bob burst into the kitchen and sur- 
prised her at the ironing table. “‘ Nabby is gone, and there 
is nobody to do the work but me.” 

““Upon my word, Mrs. Puss !” said Will, stopping short 
and regarding the little figure with a serio-comic air. 
‘“‘ How long since you’ve been so grand? How tall we’re 
getting in our own eyes—oh my !” and Will seized her off 
the ironing stool and, perching her on his shoulder, danced 
round the table with her in spite of her indignant protests. 

Dolly resented this invasion of her dignity with all her 
little might, and the confusion called her mother down out 
of the chamber where she had been at work. 

‘Boys, I’m astonished at you,” said she. Now Mrs. 
Cushing had been “astonished”? at these same boys for 
about thirteen or fourteen years, so that the sensation 
could not be quite overpowering at this time. 

‘* Well, Mother,” said Will, with a brisk assurance, set- 
ting Dolly down on her stool, ‘‘I was only giving Dolly a 
ride,’’ and he looked up in her face with the confident 
smile that generally covered all his sins, and brought out 
an answering smile on the face of his mother. 

**Come now, boys,”’ she said, ‘‘ Nabby has gone home; 
you must be good, considerate children, make as little 
trouble as possible and be all the help you can.”’ 

‘But, Mother, Dolly was taking such grown-up airs, as 
if she was our mother. I had just to give her a lesson, to 
show her who she was.”’ 

“Dolly is a good, helpful little girl, and I don’t know 
what I should do without her,’’ said Mrs. Cushing; ‘she 
does act like a grown-up woman, and I am glad of it.” 

Dolly’s face flushed with delight; she felt that at last she 
had reached the summit of her ambition: she was properly 
appreciated! : 

“And you boys,’’ continued Mrs. Cushing, ‘‘ must act 
like grown-up men, and be considerate and helpful.’’ 

‘* All right, Mother; only give the orders. Bob and I can 
make the fires, and bring in the wood, and fill the tea- 
kettle, and do lots of things.’’ And, to do the boys justice, 
they did do their best to lighten the domestic labors of this 
interregnum. 

The exigency would have been far less serious were it 
not that the minister’s house in those days was a sort of 
authorized hotel, not only for the ministerial brotherhood 
but for all even remotely connected with the same, and all 
that miscellaneous drift-wood of hospitality that the eddies 
of life cast ashore. The minister’s table was always a 
nicely-kept one; the Parsonage was a place where it was 
pleasant to abide; and so the guest-chamber of the Par- 
sonage was seldom empty. In fact, this very week a cer- 
tain Brother Waring, an ex-minister from East Poganuc, 
who wanted to consult the Poganuc Doctor, came, unan- 
nounced, with his wife and trunk, and they settled them- 
selves comfortably down. 

Such inflictions were in those days received in the literal 
spirit of the primitive command to “ use hospitality with- 
out grudging;” but when a week had passed and news 
came ,that Mrs. Higgins was going down to the grave in 
quick consumption, and that Nabby would be wanted at 
home for an indefinite period, it became necessary to find 
some one to fill her place at the Parsonage, and Hiel Jones’s 
mother accepted the position temporarily—considering her 
services in the minister’s family as a sort of watch upon 
the walls of Zion. Not that she was by any means insen- 
sible to the opportunity of receiving worldly wages; but 
she wished it explicitly understood that she was not going 
out to service. She was “helpin’ Mis’ Cushing.” The 
help, however, was greatly balanced in this case by cer- 
tain attendant hindrances such as seem inseparable from 
the whole class of ‘lady helps.” 

Mrs. Jones had indeed a very satisfactory capability in 
all domestic processes; her bread was of the whitest and 
finest, her culinary skill above mediocrity, and she was an 
accomplished laundress. But so much were her spirits 
affected by the construction that might possibly be put on 





* Copyright 1877. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


her position in the family that she required soothing atten- 
tions and expressions of satisfaction and confidence every 
hour of the day to keep her at all comfortable. She had 
stipulated expressly to be received at the family table, and, 
further than this, to be brought into the room and intro- 
duced to all callers; and, this being done, demeaned her- 
self in a manner so generally abused and melancholy that 
poor Mrs. Cushing could not but feel that the burden which 
had been taken off from her muscles had been thrown 
with double weight upon her nerves. 

After a call of any of the ‘“‘ Town Hill” aristocracy, Mrs. 
Jones would be sure to be found weeping in secret places, 
because ‘Mrs. Colonel Davenport had looked down on her,’ 
or the Governor’s lady ‘didn’t speak to her,’ and she 
‘should like to know what such proud folks was goin’ to 
do when they got to heaven!’ Then there was always an 
implication that if ministers only did their duty all these 
distinctions of rank would cease, and everybody be just as 
good as everybody else. The poor body had never even 
dreamed of a kingdom of heaven where the Highest was ‘“‘as 
him that serveth;” and what with Mrs. Jones’s moans, and 
her tears, and her frequent sick headaches, accompanied 
by abundant use of camphor, Mrs. Cushing, in some des- 
perate moments, felt as if she would rather die doing her 
own work than wear herself out in the task of conciliating 
a substitute. 

Then, though not a serious evil, it certainly was some- 
what disagreeable to observe Mrs. Jones’s statistical talents 
and habits of minute inspection, and to feel that she was 
taking notes which would put all the parish in possession 
of precise information as to the condition of Mrs, Cushing’s 
tablecloths, towels, napkins, and all the minutiz of her 
housekeeping arrangements. There is, of course, no sin or 
harm in such particularity; but almost every lady prefers 
the shades of poetic obscurity to soften the details of her 
domestic interior. In those days, when the minister was 
the central object of thought in the parish, it was specially 
undesirable that all this kind of information should be dis- 
tributed, since there were many matrons who had opinions 
all ready made as to the proper manner in which a min- 
ister’s wife should expend his salary and orderjbis house- 
hold. 

It was therefore with genuine joy that, after a fortnight’s 
care of this kind, a broad-faced, jolly African woman was 
welcomed by Mrs. Cushing to her kitchen in place of Mrs. 
Jones. Dinah was picked up in a distant parish, and 
entered upon her labors with an unctuous satisfaction and 
exuberance that was a positive relief after the recent 
tearful episode. It is true she was slow, and somewhat 
disorderly, but she was unfailingly good-natured, and had 
no dignity to be looked after; and so there was rest for a 
while in the Parsonage. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE VICTORY. 

SUMMER with its deep blue skies was bending over the 
elms of Poganuc. The daisies were white in the meadows 
and the tall grass was nodding its feathery sprays of blos- 
som. The windows of the farm-houses stood open, with 
now and then a pillow or a bolster lounging out of them, 
airing in the sunshine. The hens stepped hither and 
thither with a drowsy continuous cackle of contentment 
as they sunned themselves in the warm embracing air. 

In the great elm that overhung the roof of Zeph Hig- 
gins’s farm-house was a mixed babble and confusion of 
sweet bird voices. An oriole from her swinging nest car- 
oled cheerfully, and bobolinks and robins replied, and the 
sounds blended pleasantly with the whisper and flutter of 
leaves, as soft summer breezes stirred them. 

But over one room in that house rested the shadow of 
death; there, behind the closed blinds, in darkened still- 
ness days passed by; and watchers came at night to tend 
and minister; and bottles accumulated on the table; and 
those who came entered softly and spoke with bated 
breath; and the doctor was a daily visitor; and it was 
known that the path of the quiet patient who lay there 
was steadily going down to the dark river. 

Every one in the neighborhood knew it; for, in the first 
place, everybody in that vicinity, as a matter cf course, 
knew all about everybody else; and then, besides that, 
Mrs. Higgins had been not only an inoffensive, but a much 
esteemed and valued neighbor. Her quiet step, her gentle 
voice, her skillful ministry had been always at hand where 
there had been sickness or pain to be relieved, and now 
that her time was come there was a universal sympathy. 
Nabby’s shelves were crowded with delicacies made up 
and sent in by one and another good wife to tempt the 
failing appetite. In the laborious, simple life that they 
were living in those days there was small physiological 
knowledge, and the leading idea in most minds in relation 
to the care of sickness was the importance of getting the 
patient to eat ; for this end, dainties that might endanger 
the health of a well person were often sent in as a tribute 
to the sick. Then almost every house-mother had her own 
favorite specific, of sovereign virtue, which she prepared 
and sent in to increase the army of bottles which always 
gathered in a sick-room. Mis’ Persis, however, while 
graciously accepting these tributes, had her own mental 
reservations, and often slyly made away with the medi- 
cine in a manner that satisfied the giver and did not harm 
the patient. Quite often, too, Hiel Jones, returning on his 
afternoon course, stopped his horses at the farm-house 
door and descended to hand in some offering of sympathy 
and good-will from friends who lived miles away. 

Hiel did not confine himself merely to transmitting the 
messages of neighbors, but interested himself personally 
in the work of consolation, going after ‘\Nabby wherever 
she might be found—at the spinning wheel, in the garret, 
or in the dairy below—and Nabby, in her first real trouble, 





was so accessible and so confiding that Hiel found voice to 





say unreproved what the brisk maiden might have flouted 
at in earlier days. 

“Tm sure I don’t know what we can do without 
Mother,” Nabby said one day, her long eyelashes wet with 
tears. ‘‘ Home won’t ever seem home without her.” 

“Well,” answered Hiel, ‘‘ I know what J shall want you 
to do, Nabby; come to me; and you and I’ll have a home 
all to ourselves.” 

And Nabby did not gainsay the word, but only laid her 
head on his shoulder and sobbed, and said he was a real 
true friend and she should never forget his kindness; and 
Hiel kissed and comforted her with all sorts of promises of 
future devotion. Truth to say, he found Nabby in tears 
and sorrow more attractive than when she sparkled in her 
gayest spirits. 

But other influences emanated from that shadowy room 
—influences felt through all the little neighborhood. Puri- 
tan life had its current expressions significant of the in- 
tense earnestness of its faith in the invisible, and among 
these was the phrase ‘a triumphant death.” There seemed 
to be in the calm and peaceful descent of this quiet spirit 
to the grave a peculiar and luminous clearness that fulfill- 
ed the meaning of that idea. The “peace that passeth 
understanding” brightened, in the sunset radiance, into 
‘joy unspeakable and full of glory.” Her decline, though 
rapid and steady, was painless; and it seemed to those who 
looked upon her and heard her words of joy and trust that 
the glory so visible to her must be real and near—as if in 
that sick-chamber a door had in very deed been opened 
into heaven. 

When she became aware that the end was approaching 
she expressed a wish that her own minister should be sent 
for, and Dr. Cushing ‘came. The family gathered in her 
room. She was propped up on pillows, her eyes shining 
and cheeks glowing with the hectic flush, and an indescrib- 
able brightness of expression in her face that seemed 
almost divine. 

The Doctor read from Isaiah the exultant words: “‘ Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee. For behold, darkness shall cover the 
earth, and gross darkness the people, but the Lord shall 
arise on thee, and his glory shall be seen on thee. The sun 
shall no more be thy light by day, neither for brightness 
shall the moon give light to thee, but the Lord shall be 
unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory. 
Thy sun shall no more go down nor thy moon withdraw 
itself, for the Lord shall be thy everlasting light, and the 
days of thy mourning shall be ended.”’ In the prayer that 
followed he offered thanks that God had given unto our sis- 
ter the victory, and enabled her to rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God, while yet remaining with them as a witness 
of the faithfulness of the promise. He prayed that those 
dear to her might have grace given them to resign her 
wholly to the will of God and to rejoice with her in her 
great joy. 

When they rose from prayer, Zeph, who had sat in 
gloomy silence through all, broke out: 

“T can't—I can’t give her up! It’s hard on’me. I can’t 
do it, and I won’t.”’ 

She turned her eyes on him, and a wonderful expression 
of love and sorrow and compassion came into her face. 
She took his hand, saying, with a gentle gravity and 
composure: 

““T want to see my husband alone.”’ 

When all had left the room, he sunk down on his knees 
by the bed and hid his face. The bed was shaken by his 
convulsive sobbing. ‘‘ My dear husband,” \she said, “ you 
know I love you.” 

‘““'Yes—yes, and you are the only one that does—the 
only one that can. I’m hard and cross, and bad as the 
devil. Nobody could love me but you; and I can’t—I 
won’t—give you up!”’ 

“You needn’t give me up; you must come with me. I 
want you to come where I am;I shall wait for you; you're 
an old man—it won't be long. But oh, do listen to me 
now. You can’t come to heaven till you've put away all 
hard feeling out of your heart. You must make up that 
quarrel with the church. When you know you've been 
wrong, you must say so. I want you to promise this. 
Please do!”’ 

There was silence; and Zeph’s form shook with the con- 
flict of his feelings. 

But the excitement and energy which had sustained the 
sick woman thus far had been too much for her; a blood 
vessel was suddenly ruptured, and her mouth filled with 
blood. She threw up her hands with a slight cry. Zeph 
rose and rushed to the door, calling the nurse. 

It was evident that the end had come. 


(To be continued.) 








BEWARE OF OLD SMOKING-PIPES.—Nicotin is not the 
only poisonous substance in tobacco. It has been found 
that in old smoking-pipes two other poisonous compounds 
are collected—namely, pyridin and picolin. The cause of 
the investigation was the death of a child who had been 
blowing soap-bubbles from an old, dirty pipe. It was first 
put down as a case of nicotin poisoning, but further inves- 
tigation showed the correctness of the researches of Vohl 
and Eulenberg in regard to the poisonous effects of what 
they call the pyridin series, a product of the dry distillation 
of tobacco, which acts by paralyzing the respiratory nerves, 
and causes death by exhaustive convulsions, terminating 
in total asphyxia; so it was concluded that the child did 
not die from nicotin, but from pyridin. This now may be 
all the same to the public, but it is not the same to the 
physician and chemist, whose duty it is to ascertain the 
correct causes of disease and death, in order to profit by 
this knowledge for the benefit of mankind.—{Scientific 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








The Establishment of Messrs. E. Ridley 
& Sons, at the corner of Grand and Allen 8ts., 
N. Y., has been thronged during the last 
week with visitors at its spring opening. A 
specially noticeable feature was the display 
of bonnets and millinery goods. Head gear 
of every description and trimmings of bewil- 
dering variety were on exhibition. Hats 
already trimmed ,might be numbered by the 
thousand, many of them direct importations 
from Paris. The Messrs Ridleys’ premises 
have lately been extended, so that they are 
able to conduct their business on an enlarged 
scale and better accommodate their immense 
line of custom. Their advertisement in an- 
other column gives the detail of their busi- 
ness. It is worth noticing that boys’ clothing 
is offered at very low prices and that special 
inducements are presented in the way of 
ladies’ dress goods. People living ata distance 
may send for catalogues and order goods by 
mail, being sure that their requests will be 
carefully attended to. For New Jersey and 
Brooklyn, E. D., purchasers the store is es- 
pecially accessible by the Grand Street cars. 





The Meriden Britannia Company 
have filled the contract for supplying the new 
Women’s Hotel with silver-plated ware, the 
entire outfit numbering over 6,000 pieces. This 
is another instance of the enterprise of that 
company, and a testimony to the excellent 
character of its workmanship. Its new sales- 
rooms in Union Square, New York, richly 
repay a visit. Stocked with every variety of 
goods of tasteful design and perfect finish, 
they offer the purchaser unusual facilities for 
making a satisfactory and thoroughly artistic 
choice. The company’s advertisement in 
another column calls attention to certain 
specialties in its wares. 





Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
any surgical operatiou, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
No charge for examination. Dr. Mann has 
had 36 years’ experience. Office 133 West 41st 
St. Saturday, Sunday and Monday A.M. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successtul and honest. 
I should put a child of mine under his care if 
I was so unhappy as to need such service. 

“ [Rev.] H. W. BEECHER.” 


Geo. L. Burr, successor to the old estab- 
lished house of Freeman & Burr, 140 Fulton 
Street, NJY., advertises his stock of men’sland 
boys’ clothing at wonderfully reasonable 
prices. People who are tired of paying $60, 
$70, and $80 forasuit of clothes may go to 
Mr. Burr and be fitted out at almost their own 
price. Samples of goods, books of fashions 
and rules for self-measure will be sent to any 
one upon application, so that those who are 
iiving at a distance may order clothing without 
the necessity of coming to the city. 





Plymouth Organ Concerts, 

At the next organ concert on Saturday the 
performers are Mr. George F. Bristow, the 
distinguished composer, organist; Miss Bris- 
tow, his daughter, vocalist, and Dr. James L. 
Farley, elocutionist. These entertainments are 
very attractive and the audiences are large 
and enthusiastic. 





If the sufferers trom premature bald- 
ness but knew it, the tonic qualities of Quinine 
are a specific. In no shape can it be used 
more agreeably than in J. & E. ATKINSON’sS 
Quinine Rair Lotion. 





Church Cushions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
trasses and Patent Spring Dress Pillows, man- 
ufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 





Carpet Lining should be used under the 
cheapest as well as the most costly carpet 
Use (Cotton and Paper) only that manufact- 
ured by the American Carpet Lining Co., New 
York and Boston. For sale by all Carpet 
Dealers. 





Brooklyn Philharmonic, 

The next Rehearsal of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic takes place on Friday. The Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven, the unfinished Sym- 
phony of Schumann, a Capriccio of Graedner 
and the Tannhauser Overture will be given. 
Miss Henrietta Beebe, soprano, and the En- 
glish Glee Club arethe soloists for the next 
Concert. 


The Lungs are strained and racked by an 
obstinate Cough,’which taken in time, Dr. 
Jayne's Expectorant would speedily cure. 








DIED, in Detroit, tien, March 14th, 1878, Mr. 
CHAS. F. LOOMIS, aged 


SINCINC AND SPEAKINC. 
THE HOWARD METHOD. 
Lessons by Mail. 

No better proof that the Howard Method is 
original and thoroughly practical could be desired 
than the fact that its principles and exercises may 
be reduced to writing, and be so exactly explained 
that pupils at a distance, who can receive only 
written lessons, have been greatiy benefited, as 
their enthusiastic testimonials declare. 

(A CARD) 

“Tam getting quite enthusiastic over your sys- 
tem of vocal culture. It is doing a happy work for 
me . There are many clergymen in this state 
as badly off as to voice as I was. . . If your 
system could reach them it would ve a merciful 
benefaction.”—W. 8, BLAISDELL, Acting Pastor of 
the ~~ Presbyterian Church, Randolph, Vt. 

“I find that immediately upon applying these 
hints (contained in the first written lesson alone) | 
can vocalize A flat above the staff with more ease 
and certainty than I ordinarily sing an octave 
lower.’ 

The Howard Method discards “ registers. ”* cov- 
ered tones,” and “rotund qualities.” It develops 
the natural voice by means of actual movements 
of the vocal parts of the throat, thus opposing 
with the great force of actual bodily movementthe 
“forcing’’ muscles which,asa rule, cut off a half 
octave of compass and full half the power of both 
singers’ and speakers’ voices, besides destroying 
their natural vibratory quality. 

Address for Circular and Terms, John Howard, 
39 Union Square, : 

Enclose 25 cents in stamps for Pamphlet, on “* Vo- 
cal Reform, ” “Vocal Development,” and ** Natural 
Singing.”’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


New Books. 


Rambles & Studies in Greeee, 


By J. P. MAHAFFY, 
Knight of the Order of the Saviour. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Pp. xii.—168, 12mo, $3. 

The edition has been considerably enlarged and 
corrected, in answer to the requests of friends and 
the complaints of others. The former, who were 
pleased to think it a useful introduction for trav- 
elers in the country, found it too incomplete, an 
objection which I have met as far as | could by 
undertaking a new journey,and adding new ob- 


servations and reflections throughout the book.— 
Preface. 


French Poets and Novels 


By HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
mo. $2.50. 

Contents: Alfred de Musset, Theophile Gautier, 
Charles Beaudelaine, Honore de Balzac, George 
Sand, Charles de Borenard, and Gustave Flaubert, 
Ivan Turgenieff, &c., &c. 

There has of late years appeared nothing upon 
French literature so intelligent as this book—so 
acute, so full of good sense, so tree from affecta- 
tion and pretense.— London Atheneum, 

They all exhibit Mr. James’s peculiar gift of dis- 
crimination in the same direction, and will be read 
with as much profit as pleasure, and with all the 
ease of an Open page and fair type.—The Nation. 

It is not too much to say that this pook 1s by far 
the finest collection of purely literary criticism 
which has been published either in this country or 
in England, since the appearance of Mr. Lowell’s 
last volume of essays.— Library Table. 


CHIN A 


A History of the Laws, Manners and Customs of 
the People. By the Ven. JOHN HENRY GRAY, 
LL.D. Edited by W. Gow Gregor. With 140 
illustrations. Two vols., 8vo, $10. 

On the special subjects with which it concerns 
itself—the social condition of the Chinese, as dis- 
tinguished from their national history, in the 
course of their relations with other powers—there 
is no book, so far as we are aware, that surpasses: 
or even equals, in value this work.—Scotsman. 

Deserves to rank beside Wallace’s ‘* Russia,” 
Baker’s “ Ismailia,’’ Palgrave’s “ Dutch Guiana.” 
Boston Evening Traveller. 

Numerous as are the works which have from 
time to time appeared treating of the inhabitants 
of the Celestiai Empire, we donbtif any of them 
are so complete and valuable as this He 
has embodied the result of his study in nee vo- 
umes, which, with their profusion of curious tllus- 
trations from drawings by native artists, may 
fairly take rank as the standard work upon a sub- 
ject of which the interest is apparently inexhaus- 
tible.—Engttsh Church pinning 


MACMILLAN & Co., 


No. 22 Bond St., New York. 


New Catalogues free 
by Y — on Septieation. 
CES oy _ CED. 
CASSELL, PErTER E "GAL 
Broadway, New York 


ORCESTER’S POCKET DICTION- 

ARY, Lilustrated, the standard Vade-Mecum 

Sl «% Loy ope te ep een — bp po —— Cloth, 

Sent by mail, on rece 5 utes, by 3 B. LIP- 
Pincorr «& CO., Puvilebers, Ph ladelp ia. 


OSITIVE THINKER, Science Hal! New 
York, advocates Positive Philosophy and Re- 
ligion of Humanity. $1.50 year; 75.cts.6 6 months; 
cts.3 months. Send 6 ots. for cepy apd circular. 





























THE RIVERSIDE LIBRARY. 


No. Price. 
128. Pickwick Papers (second half), by Eonene. _ 
127. Pickwick Papers (first half), by Dickens.. 
126. The Treasure Hunters, by Geo. M. Fenn 
125. Captain Paul, by Alexandre Dumas.. . 
124. Thompson Hall bY Anthony Trollope..---.- 
123. Tom Brown at Rugby. by ‘ Thos. Hughes. ...10c 
122. Asmodeus, by LA Sa@e...........p-0ceereee- eee 
121. eres, the Dog end, by Cavt, mend 
Beccccccccccscsccccosceas sccsesscceevecescscese 
120. Foul Play, by Charles Reade.............++++- Woe 
119. The New Magdalen, by Wilkie Colling........10¢ 










8. 

117. Jean Valjean, Les Miserables, by Hugo......10c 
116. St. Denis, Les Miserables, by Hugo 

115. Marius, Les Miserables §by Hugo............. 
114. Cosette, Les Miserables, by Hugo 
113. Fantine,” Les Miserables, by Hugo........... 8 
112. Old Curiosity Shop, by Charles Dickens..... We 
lll. The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins ...20c 
lilo. A Terrible Temptation, by Charles Reade ..l0c 
109. No Name, by Wi'kie Collins 
108. Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, b ° 
107. Pilgrims of the Rhine, by = 
106. An Open Verdict. by Miss M. = ‘Braddon. 10c 
105. poet, Zeph, by F. W. ‘Saeee \10e 








103. The tread Secret, by Wilkie Collins.......... 10c 
102. John Halifax Gent eman, by Miss Mulock. = 
161. A Woman Hater, by Charles Reade ......... 

100. The Quiet Heart, by Mrs. Oliphant........... ive 
99. The Black Lady ef Duna, bv J. 8. Le Fann. .10c 
98. The Wayside Cross, by Capt. E. A. Milman. l0c 
97. A Begear on Horseback, by James Payn....20c 


96. Alice Learmont, by Miss Mulock............. iUc 
9. A Hero, by Miss Mulock.............0c00s0000e ic 
94. Roderick Kandom, by Tobias Smollett...... 20¢ 
93. ‘*He Cometh Not, She Said,’ by Annie 


I ob intennndipasndebsghossanraeses 
92. East Lynne, by Mrs. Henry Wood...... 
91. The Two Conv icts, by Frederick Gerstac 











89. The Birthright, by Mrs. Gore... 
88. Maud Mohan, by Annie Thomas. 
. Hetty, by Henry Kingsle 
3. Lettice Arnola, by Mrs. Marsh.......... ..... 
85. The Three Sppntancs, by George Walker... 
84. My Young V 8 
83. Janet’s (ke ER by George Eliog.... ... 10e 
82. Three Times Dead, by Miss M. &. Braddon.20c 
81. The Golden Lion of eneete Oc 
80. Fenton's Guest, by Miss M. E. Braddon..... 20e 
79. Leila, by Edward Bulwer...............eesee0+ 10c 
78. Valerie, by Captain Marryat 
77. Going to the Bad, by Sinead eee 
Twenty Years After, by Alexander Dumas. be 
75. The Hunch Back of Notre Dame 20¢ 
74. One of the Family, by James Payn ksenaecveod 10¢ 
73. Harry Heathcote. 5! Anthony Trullope.. - ee 
72. The Colleen Bawn, serena Griffin........ 2 
71. From Dreams to Waking, by E. Lynn Linton. 0c 





70. Ladder of Life’ by Amelia B. Edwards...... 10¢c 
69. Wrecked in Port, by Edmund fates. .......20c 
63. The Brother’s Bet, by Emelia Carlen........ 10e 







67. The Two Widows, by Annie Thomas.... 


66. The Best of Husbands, by James Pagn. -10¢ 
65. The Romance of a PoorYoung Man.. .lWe 
64. Mrs. Arthur, by Mrs. Oliphant......... 2c 
63. A Dark Night’s Work. by Mrs. Gaskel).. -10¢ 


62. Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers, by me met Patrick. “Ive 
6l. Shadows on the Snow, by Barjeon.... ...... 

60. The Curate in Charge. by Mrs. Oliphant. 
59. A Long Time Ago, by Meta Orred............ 10¢ 
58. In Duty Bound, by Autbor of Mark Warren.|Uc 





57. When the Ship C OE EAOURD... cvvccccscceces 10¢ 
56. Found Dead, by James Payn ................. 10c 
55. Hugh Melton, by Catherine King............ lve 
54. Hard Times, by Charles Dickens............. 

53. Through Fire and Water, by Talbot......... 10c 
52. Weavers and Weft, by Miss Braddon........ We 
51. Love’s Victory, by Farjeon .. ............... 10¢ 
Sv. Heaps of Money, my . as eae 10¢e 
49. Carlyon’s Year, by James Payn....... ....... luc 


48. The Prey of the Gods, ef Florence Marryatt.1lUc 
le 


7. Denis Duval, by Wm. Thackeray......... 
46. Carita, Dy Bars. Ol PRAMs 0000 0.000. sccccce-cve B 
45. Rody, the Rover, by William Cariton........ 10¢ 


44. For a Woman’s Sake, We, Watts Phillips..... 20c 
43. ery of the Dancing aster, by C. H. Ross.10c 
42. That Bor of, Norcott’s, by Charles Lever...10c 
41. The Author's Daughter, by Mary Howitt...10c 
40. The Last of the Fairies, by G. P. R. James. x ~ 
3y. The Laurel Bush, by Miss Mulock........... 

38. Charlotte and Lucy Temple, Mrs. Rowson. y 
37, The Village on the Cliff, by Miss Thackeray. itc 
36. Her Face was Her Fortune, by Robinson. . .20c 
35. Playing for High Stakes, by Annie Thomas.10c 
34. Lovel, the Widower, by } M. Thackeray. .lUc 
33. The Jilt, by Charles Read 


cesecccecceccsecs 10c 
32. A Desperate Deed, by irekine Boyd..... eee. 100 
31. Cecil’s Tryst, by James PP thnterswressened 10¢c 
30. Margaret —s. by G. P. R. James........ 10¢ 
Oe Ree } 


0c 
28. Great hogearty Diamond, by Thackeray....10c 
27. The Maid of Kileena, by Wm. Black : 
26. Oswaid Cray, by Mrs. Henry Wood.... 
25. Her Lord and Master,by Florence Marry 
24. The Goldsmith’s Wife, by Ainsworth. 
23. King of No-Land, by Farjeon 
22. Clouds and Sunshine, by Chas 
21. E:lleen Allanna, by D. O’ Sullivan. 
20. Three Feathers, by Wm. Black. Dor 
19. Hector Servadac, by Jules Verne 
18. Three Guardsmen, by ~ Yeneepegey D 
7. ones by Miss Muloch.. 
16. Peg Woffington, by Chas. 
15, An Fisland Pearl. by Far eon. 
14. The Two Destinies, by Wilki ec 
13. After Dark, b Wilkie Collins. Double No. .20c 
12. Paul Chfford, by Bulwer. Double No....... 20¢ 
ll. Merry England, by Harrison Ainsworth....l0c 
10. Bread and Cheese and Kisses, by Farjeon... 10¢ 
. Three Strong Men, by Alexander Dumas .. lic 
. The Wandering Heir. by Chas. Reade....... 10c 
. A Terribie Deed, by Emma Garrison Jones.10c 
6. Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens............. 
5. Thaddeus of "Warsaw, by Miss Porter 
. Camille, by Alexander Dumas, Jr............ Oc 
. The Vicar of Wakefield, by O. Goidsmith...l0c 
2: Lady Audley’s Secret, by Miss Braddon.. *10¢e 
1. The Two Orphans, by D’Ennery.............. lue 
For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. No charge for postage. Address 
NORMAN L. MUNROE,-Publisher,| 


74 Beekman St., New York. 
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RTIST’S Manual, a practical guide to vil and 

water color painting, crayon drawing, &c. Il- 
lustrated. 50 cts. JESSE HANEY & CU., ld 
Nassau 8t., N. 





UNTER’S and TRAPPER’S Illustrated 

Practical Guide.—Guaning and rifle shooting; 
making and using traps, sn#res and nets; baits 
and baiting; preserving, stretching, dressing, tan- 
ping and dyeing skins and furs, fishing, &c. With 
fifty engravings. ‘20 cents. Taxidermist’s Manual, 
50. Dog Training, 25, of booksellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





Bigcustoniess JOURNAL gives 
choicest standard and new pieces for profes- 
siorval and amateur readers and speakers—heroic, 
humorous, ee. x Just the thing wanted. 
lange: size, 10 ¢ f any newsdealer or by mail. 

W HANEY & CO. 119 Nassau ot, New York. 


LOVED INTO SHAPE, and 
OSGOOD’S REBELLION, 
lbmo. Lllustrated. $1.00. 
Two English stories of rare interest to Boys. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEFKLY 

and HARPER’S BAZA AR: One copy either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the ishers, toany 
pray in the United States or Gonane on re- 


#4. 
HARPER’ S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
) ey? s Basas, Sy oe for ea bees 
or any two for ° ‘ostage prepa y the 
Publishers. 5@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 





fe Hg Ten Cents. 
HARP R & BROT , Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
| Messrs. WM. A. POND & CO. 


for many years at 547 Broadway, and Branch Stores 
at 39 Union Square and 32 Kast Mth St., beg to an- 
nounce to their friends and the public that they 
have removed and united the business of the three 
stores in the elegant and extensive establishment 


No. 25 Union Square, 


(BROADWAY,) 


running through to No. 25 East 15th St., where will 
be found 


“EVERYTHING IN THE MUSICAL LINE.” 


Sheet Music, Musical Works, American 
and Foreign (including the cheap and elegant 
publications of Boosey & Co., of London, for 
which they are sole agents), Musical Instru- 
ments and Merchandise of every description: 
Piano-Fortes and Organs, 


WM. A. POND & C0, 
25 Union Sq,, N.Y, 


Get the Standard. 


‘‘ The best authority... . It ought to be in 
every library, also in every Academy and 
in every School.’’—HoOn. CHAS. SUMNER. 


“* The best ying English Lexicon,’ ’— 
LONDON ATHEN UM 


WORCESTER’ 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


A large, handsome volume of 1854 pages, con- 
taining considerably more than 100,000 
Words in its Vocabulary, with the 
correct Pronunciation, Defi- 
nition, and Etymology. 


Fally Illustrated and Unabridged. Library 
Sheep, Marbled Edges. $10.00 


‘“WORCESTER”’ 


is now regarded asthe STANDARD AUTHORITY 
and is so recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, 
Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, Quincy, 
Felton, Hilliard, and the majority of our most dis- 
tinguished schelars, and is. besides, recognized as 
authority by the Departments of our National 
Government. 

“The volumes before us show a vast amount of 
diligence; but with Webster it is diligence in com- 
bination with fancifulness. With Worcester, in 
combination with good sense and judgment. 
WORCESTER’S is the soberer and safer book. 
adda may | be pronounced the best existing English 
lexicon.”"—(London Atheneum. 

“The best English writers and the most partic- 
ular American writers use WORCESTER as their 
authority.”—{New York Heraid. 

“ After our recent strike we made the change to 
WORCESTER as our authority in spelling, chiefly 
to bring ourselves into conformity with the u«c- 
cepted usage, as well as to gratify the desire of 
most of our staff, incidding such gentiemen as Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, Mr. George W.~malley, and Mr. 
John R. C. Hassard.”"—[New York Tribune. 








*,.* For sale by all Bookeellers, or will be sent 
earriage free, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
me 5 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, — 


New Collection of Piano Music! 
GOLDEN HOUR A collection of new and 
elegant Pianoforte Music 
by the finest writers in Furope and America, and 
embracing many of the most popular pieces of the 
day. The music contained in this volume would 
cost if purchased se aeeeeny, in usual sheet form, 
over FIFTY DOLLA 
Contains nearly 
beautiful piano pieces, GOLDEN HOURS 
enbracing Fantasias, Waltzes, Marches, Mazurkas, 
Scottisches, Galops, Polkas, Popular Airs,and a 
choice selection of Duetts for two performers. 
Every piece is a GEM, and it forms quite a musical 
library in itself. 


OTHER VALUABLE BOOKs. 
GOLEM GIAO. | imeetoubave, euch con: 
PIANO TREASURES, | choice’Piano music, °* 


They are all immensely popular. 

Two bound volumes of 
— songs by the SONG FAM ONDS 

eading — rope ¢., 
and Americ 

Price ot soi. $2.50 in boards, $3.00 in cloth, 
#4.00in full gilt binding. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

Catalogue, containing full description and list of 
coments of the above books, sent FREE On appli- 
cation. 

BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD for April contains 
six new pieces of music(worth $2.00 in sheet form), 
and a large amount of interesting musical litera- 


ture. Mailed ¢n receipt of 15 Cents. Published 
monthly at $1.50 a year. 


S. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


WILLIAMS & MANSS, WM. A.POND &CO., 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 





AQMILLAN & CO.’S 
General Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cepts. 
22 BOND ST.. New York 
HE * Crown Editions,.”’ $1.00 r volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HUME’S ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, nan. 
ROME. 6 vols. Cloth, extra ‘ofnit 
c LAXTON, KEMSEN IMSEN & I HAFFELFING R. GER, Phila. 


NOW READY! CH New! 


GOSPEL ECHOES x3... 


Do not supply your school with new vy, Sinsiog books, until 
ou have examined and tested this beok. It is by far the 
st for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
Home Circies.  Itis full of contributions from ALL THE 
BEST authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, He 
all say they wantit. For sale everywhere. Sample pi 





Pp 
free. Sam ies, 30 cents. or r donee. teal. 
Kidress CENTRAL BOOK CON RN Ont 


oosa, lowa, 
or 0. DITSON & 00., Boston, and New ¥ — e 
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omouth Pulpit 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEKCHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, for the mercies that are strown 
iround about us, itiore than we know, more than we pause to 
reddgnige: Every day furrows under ten thomsand unper- 
ceived kindnessés; and thé thitigs which do not happen, as 
well as the things that come to pliss, are filled with divine 
caution and carein our behalf. For the hediveti and for the 
earth, for the procession of time, for men, for events, for the 
movement of nations, and for all that thou art doing for man- 
kind, we thank thee. Thou art in all things overruling: and 
the line of thy thought is the line of march of the universe. 
Although to us, in the clash and din and bewilderment, things 
seem to have broken loose, and to fly wandering hither and 
thither, there is notbing that doth not feel the force of thy 
law, and that is not guided by thine hand; and all things 
khall work together for good to them that love thee. 

Make tis patient, then, in the working out of thy counsels. 
When We lodk back upon our lite we perceive how some- 
times the night was better to us than theday. We remember 
that our tears were foolish, and that our fears were phan- 
toms. We remember how many things wé sought to avoid 
whose coming was asa giftof God. Weremember how many 
times, when the yoke was upon us, and we dreaded it, it be- 
eame an easy yoke, and a yoke in which lay our strength. 
Wé remember bow many times we sought to overleap bar- 
riers and to choo%e paths for ourselves, and murmured at 
the restraint which hedgéd usin; and yet, looking back, we 
see that the wisdom of thine ovérfuling providence and thy 
counsels, for us, bave been full of light. And all the way of 
life, as we look back upon it, begins to reflect even from the 
dark facets the light of the goodness of God to us. Sinee 
thou hast been faithful hitherto, we pray that we may learti 
in trouble still to lift ourselves above it and trust in thee. 
Wé pity that we may not feel with every storm which comes 
that it is the last of singing, and that all things shall be over- 
turned. May we imitate the birds that nestle in the tree 
until the voice of God in thttnder has passed, and the sun 
comes back, and then sing again. Not enly may we learn 
from the birds of the air, but may we learn from the flowers 
of the field, that they, though they are beaten down, and seem 
utterly overborne by the storm, lift themselves when the 
rain ceases, and are fresher and fuller of sap than ever. We 
pray that thus we may put our trust in God, walking in his 
sight, seeing him who is invisible. Surrounded by the con- 
sciousness of bis presence and power, may we be able to say, 
If he be for us, who can be against us? 

We pray especially for every one of those who are in thy 
presence in every one of their relations. We pray that their 
voice of thanksgiving and their offerings of gratitude, this 
morning, may be acceptable before thee. We thank thee for 
so many as bring good cheer and hope into thy presence. 
We pray for those who are in the shadow, and upon whom 
the night yet rests. We pray that they may behold the rising 
of the Sun of Righteousness. We pray for those who are in 
perplexity and doubt, that they may be brought out into 
that light wherewith thou lightest the world. We pray that 
thou wilt grant unto all those who are in the midst of life’s 
battles and temptations that they may carry themselves as 
good soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to be with us in 
all our social relationsbips. Clarify our affections. May they 
lift themselves up upon the background of the heavenly 
world. May we learn to have less selfishness, and to have 
more aptitude for bearing one another’s burdens. May we 
earn to seek, not the pleasure, but the benefit of those whom 
we love. Grant, we pray thee, that thus we may walk to- 
gether in heavenly companies as churches and households, 
with thee as au ever-abiding guest, sanctifying, cheering, 
strengthening and comforting us every day. 

And now we pray for all churches, and for all thy minister- 
ng servants of every name. We pray for more peace and 
sympathy and growing unity among thy people. We pray 
for thy cause under every form throughout all society. May 

he years ripen. May we see at last the time of ingathering 
when God shall send forth his angels to reap, and all shal! be 
garnered in heaven. 

We beseech of thee, O God, that thy kingdom may come, 
and that thy will may be done, upon earth as it is in heaven. 

We offer these petitions, not because we are worthy, but in 
the adorable name of the Beloved, to whom, with the Father 
and the Spirit, shall be praises evermore. Amen. 


INSPIRATION IMMANENT AND UNI. 
VERSAL.* 

“ For the Lord God isa sun and shield.""—PsaLM lx xxiv., LL. 
“In him was life; and the life was the light of men. And the 
light shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it 
not. . Thesame came fora witness, to bear witness of 
the light, that all men through him might believe. He was 
not that light, but was sent to bear witness of that light. 
That was the true light, which lighteth ever man that cometh 
into the world.”"—JOHN i., 4, 5, 7-9. 

NE is surprised, on thinking about it, that any 
nation, in selecting an image of its ideal God, 
should ever have fallen below the sun; not only because 
the sun is so significant, since it fills the whole of con- 
scious life either with itself or with its direct results, 
but because it in every way expresses more nearly than 
_ any other symbol the operation of the divine force both 
immediate and remote; and if any idolatry were to be 
condoned it should be the idolatry of the worshipers of 
light and fire. 

Throughout the Old Testament history there are rec- 
ords of nations worshiping the stars, the moon and the 
sun; but in the main there was a correct moral concep- 
tion of the divine nature; and the sun was employed 
simply as an illustration or mode of expression. As the 
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sun is the source of universal life; as it not only is the 
creating cause as a secondary influence of all that takes 
place on the globe so that annihilation would result, if 
it were to be blotted out, in all the worlds in which it 
shines; as it is bo'h a direct and indirect cause, or, in 
other words, as it is the eause of causes, raising up ten 
thousand things, and imbuing them in their own nature 
with a causative power which enables them in turn to 
act again and to produce secondary effects; so with sin- 
gular closeness of analogy it represents the divine power 
as both direct and indirect, and represents the univer- 
sality of it also. In every region under the heavens the 
sun is regent; and everywhere throughout the universe 
God is the one central Spirit, informing all others and 
filling them with his power. 

When we come to the New Testament the whole style 
of the figure is very much lowered from the temper of 
poetry to that of fact. The illustrations of the Saviour 
are almost invariably those which are drawn, not from 
nature as it exists, but from nature as the result of cul- 
tivation. A great deal more likely was he to speak of a 
hen gathering her brood under her wings, than to speak 
of an eagle wheeling in the air. He spoke of lilies 
where the old propbets would have spoken of the oaks 
of Bashan and the cedars of Lebanon. And so, in the 
language of the New Testament, without abolishing, as 
we may say, the sun, we find its temper brought down 
to the more literal plane; and Christ was not merely the 
sup, but the light of the world; and he speaks of him- 
se]f very much in the same spirit, without the boldness 
and Jargeness that was given to these thoughts in the 
Old Testament dispensation, and yet with a more inti- 
mate personal application. 

If you look along the line of the disclosure of the 
divine nature and government, you will see that men 
supposed that God did everything by the direct impact 
«f his will. They bad not learned the method of Gud; 
and if there was a storm they thought he sent it direct- 
ly. They thought that as a boy tekes snow in his hand 
and throws it at another boy, so if there was a snow- 
storm God threw it down from heaven. If it rained, 
they thought that he caused it to rain through mechan- 
ical means, They thought that there was a direct action 
of God in every event. I suppose that in early times 
tbis was the universal feeling. 

With the growth of knowledge of pbysical life men 
found that there were second causes interposed between 
primary will and the effects that were produced on 
every side; and investigation into the philosophy of 
these second causes has gone on until our time, and 
has resulted in what we call the knowledge of things. 
Throughout the whole world, not excepting the Chris- 
tian world, such is the habit of thought. 

In Old Testament times every one spoke of God as 
present personally, and as walking, as talking, as thun- 
dering, as leading on the battle, as overthrowing 
enemies, and as raining plagues upon men; but we have 
come down toatime in which the world is banisbing 
such thoughts; and we speak of plagues as caused by 
malaria, or by the want of good ventilation or good 
drainage. Storms we understand to be the result of 
some magnetic disturbauce. We know how they come 
from the tropics. We have almost learned the very 
roads which they tread. Wecan predict them. And 
so it is with almost every one of the great pheuomena 
of nature. 

We have now carried this so far that the great multi- 
tude of men have dismissed from their minds the 
thought of divine efficiency. At first it was supposed 
that God acted without the interposition of second 
causes; but now the world has come to believe in second 
causes, aud to see very little use in primary causes, or 
in anything back of them. It has gove so far that men 
have come to doubt whether there is in this life a 
direct personal influence of God, or whether the divine 
will ever does touch men. It 1s not doubted that it 
may touch the cause of causes—the great genetic ele- 
meot of the system of Providence; it is not doubted 
that there may be a personal influence of God operating 
upon primary causes; but it is thought that this in- 
fluence is transmitted from one cause to another, frm 
that to another, and from that to another, until it finally 
works upon the human family. The impression is 
losing ground—and I think disastrously both for com- 
fort and morality—that God has a personal inspiration 
which reaches directly to the feelings and the under- 
standing aud the will of living men, that it is felt from 
day to day, and that it is the most imp rtant influence 
that can come upon the human soul. 

The New Testament, however, is so close, so particu- 
lar, so minute and so ramified on this subject, that I 
know not how anybody can retain this book except asa 
poem who rejects the assertion, if 1 may so say, of the 
mind-stroke 01 God upon the human mind. It is not 
enough for us to believe that there is one God, and that 
in an indirect way he has the same control of the 
machinery of the universe that an engineer who stands 
at the lever has of an engine ; and the New Testament 
does not leave it there; nor does it leave any possibility 
of putting it there. By every illustration aud by every 





method of representation that men can understand, the 
impress of the divine soul upon the human soul is set 
forth. God declares that he is the vine, and that we 
are the branches. We come directly out of God. We 
are rooted in him. We cannot bear fruit except so far 
as we draw sap from the nature of God. He is the door 
through which we enter into accomplishment. There 
are obstacles rising up in the way, or battlements stand- 
ing across it; and the mode of getting past them is 
through God. God is a spirit who has a direct and 
daily and hourly relation to the supply of men’s strength. 
He is the light which, though it may not create, reveals. 

But if, aside from these illustrations, you take those 
of friendship and of guestship, the matter comes home 
a little more clusely. There is nothing, except in the 
language of a mother to her darling babe, loading 
epithet on epithet and feeling on feeling by which 
people strive in vain, as it were, to inject their 
consciousness and soul-life on the consciousness and 
soul-life of another, which interprets the method of 
Christ in the New Testament; and I see not how any 
person who holds to that book can get rid of this general 
truth, that he meant to teach us that there was a personal 
connection between him and his disciples, or between 
him and believers in Christianity, of just the same kind, 
only infinitely more intimate and pungent, asthat which 
exists between two kindred souls, each trying in love to 
throw the whole flame of his life upon the other. 

Look at the language of the Saviour as it is contained 
in the discourses which he uttered before his death. 
Take, for instance, the prayer of Christ: 

“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word, that they all may be 
one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me. And the glory which thou gavest me I have given 
them ; that they may be one even as weare one; [Lin them and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one; and that 
the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them as thou hast loved me. Father, I will that they also, 
whom thou hast given me, be with me where I am; that they 
may behold my glory, which thou hast given me: for thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” 

So it goes on endlessly. The infl+ction of this thought 
is marvelous throughout the last five or six chapters of 
John’s Gospel. 

Assuming, then, that this is the teaching of the 
Bible, the question arises whether it has proof, illustra- 
tion or analogy in philosophy, or outside of Scripture. 
I need not say that I think it has. I need not say that 
to me, in fact, the evidence of the inspiration of the 
primal truths of the New Testament is not only their 
accordance with that which I find to be fact, or to be 
in analogy with them, but in the immensity of the rev- 
elation that is in them, over and above what we have 
found out by experience. 

I hold, from what we can ascertain from the record, 
in regard to man as acreature connected with the physical 
globe, as a creature connected with human society, and 
as a creature unfolding, and to be connected with in- 
visible spirits in another life, that there stands over 
against him in this threefold relationship a divine pro- 
vision. So faras the body is concerned, the outward 
world, with all its treasures, is sufficient. The need of 
the human body rises no higher than the material globe. 
For that which stimulates man as an animal he simply 
needs to look into pbysical nature. To every one of 
those faculties of man whose perfection or outcome is 
in the sphere of human life society ministers a sufficient 
stimulus. Al] that motive-power which we need as 
human beings acting in this world with relation to other 
human beings we derive frum each other. 

But this life, with all that it contains, is, in the 
thought of every considerate man, only the foundation 
of being, and we look up and away to a knowledge of 
things that belong, not to this earthly realm, but to the 
upper sphere. So far as that part of ourselves which is 
the divine part (that which includes the spiritual ele- 
ments, the moral sense and the intellectual faculties, to 
the extent to which they become an interpreter or a 
guide) is concerned, there is not in physical nature, nor 
is there in human society, the stimulus that is required 
to develop it and carry it out to its perfected state. In 
deed, unless they are brought in as auxiliaries to an 
other influence that I sball speak of, they tend rather 
to draw men down than to lift them up. And it is in 
this sphere that I suppose the divine nature works upon 
men by a direct and persunal power which addresses 
itself to their reason, to their heart, to their spiritual 
element, :o that part of them which lifts them above 
the animal structure of society into the world of spirits. 

I may say that so far as I can u.derstand it I sup- 
pose that men are inspired of God, not bodily nor 
socially, not in regard te physical truths nor in regard 
to social truths, but with respect to spiritual things. [ 
believe there is a constant personal acticn of the divine 
nature upon the human heart, that it belongs to the 
whvle human family, and that it operates upon men, 
not in the ratio of the force that inheres in God, but in 
the ratio of the receptivity or sensibility that is in men, 
so that if the divine Spirit quickens a weak-minded man 
the truit will be only so much as can come from that 
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poor soil. As sowing on sand yields a small harvest, 
the amount of which is measured by the productive 
element in the sand, as sowing on loam yields a larger 
barvest, and as sowing on the richest soil yields the 
largest harvest, although it is the same sun that works 
to produce little, more and most, so I] apprehend that in 
tbe inspiration of men the divine nature works upon 
them according to their organic capabilities. The power 
is of God: but the product of the direct divine inspira- 
tion is in proportion to the original endowment of the 
mind on which it acts; or, in Scripture language, ‘‘ ac- 
cording as Gud hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith’ —the measure of his moral intention, the measure 
of that part of bis mind by which he is rendered capable 
of seeing what is not to be seen by the senses. 

Here, then, is the foundation for the doctrine of in- 
spiration. I do not propose to make it a matter of proof; 
I propose merely to make it a matter of exposition with 
reference to other matters which will follow. I would 
therefore be clearly understood to believe not only in 
the inspiration of Scripture, but in the inspiration of the 
human family—and that not in their civil relations, nor 
in their relations to political economy, nor in their rela- 
tions to science, nor in their relations to sociology, but 
in their higher relations. 

Discriminate, if you please, between the reality of the 
divine influence and a man’s consciousness of divine 
influence. Men sometimes say, ‘‘ How can you tell 
whether you are acting from the force of your own 
nature or from the influence of the divine Being?” You 
cannot tell; nor is it necessary that you should tell. 
The power of God’s soul upon the human soul may be 
so illusive, it may be so tenuous, it may be in various 
ways co imperceptible that a man shall be unconscious 
of it, and shall not be able to separate it from other in- 
fluences. Indeed it is not probable that it is separable 
from other influences except in very extreme cases, In 
other words God fructifies and stimulates the original 
and natural moral faculties of men, and makes them 
productive; and it is by his direct power that he makes 
them productive. 

If I take a plant out of the cellar where it has grown 
etiolated, and without chlorophyl, and put it where the 
the light of the sun will be brougbt to bear upon it, and 
where it turns green, will you tell me what part of the 
green is plant and what part of it issun? I would say 
that the sun develops this chlorophy] by injecting itself, 
so to speak, into the leaf. The command is, ** Work 
out you own salvation,” ‘‘ for it is God which worketh 
in you to will and to do;” so that the divine influence 
co-operates with human conduct or human thought. 

It is to the outcome of that generic inspiration which 
I believe acts with more or Jess force upon all men that 
we are to look for the true theory of the inspiration of 
the Bible. Persons have asked, ‘‘Is the Bible as we 
hold it, an inspired book?” [n the strict sense of the 
word, no. No book is inspired according to the gen- 
erally received interpretation of the word inspiration. 
‘* Well, are the truths which are contained in the Bible 
the fruit of the inspiration of human souls?” Yes, all 
of them that required inspiration. It did not require 
any inspiration to enable Moses to write down ‘‘ Jordan.” 
It did not require any inspiration to evable those who 
knew about Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and their 
wanderings, to write what they knew about them. To 
suppose that any man needed to be inspired in order to 
be able to record occurrences that came under his own 
personal observation is to raise up a monstrous super- 
natural cause to account for effects such as are produced 
every single day by ordinary causes. It is a superfluity. 

I hold, however, that it is the method of God in the 
world steadily to inspire men to see the truth; that 
divine inspiration is the action of the divine mind upon 
the highest and best reason and moral sentiments of the 
race; and that the outcome or final fruit of that inspira- 
tion, gathered into authentic statements and put together 
into a book, made an inspired book. That is the only 
sense in which there can be inspiration in a book. The 
Bible is the harvest of the inspiration of human souls 
by the divine nature through ages. It always presents 
itself to us as a unit; but we are to bear in mind that 
between the first, the middle and the last books of Moses 
there were periods represeating four hundred, five hun- 
dred or more years. These books were successive tracts 
(that is the name by which we should have called them 
in our time) garnered up by the instrumentality of su- 
perior moral men as the fruit of divine inspiration. 
That inspiration was guing on among tle choicest 
spirits of the world up to the time when these books 
were written: and Moses collected its products, and put 
them into a convenient form, and they became authori- 
tative because truth is always authoritative. So the 
Bible, all through, in every part, so far as it is a record 
of the action of the stimulating, guiding and ripening 
power of the soul of God on the sentient souls of his 
people, so far as it garners the results of the inspiration 
of human nature by the divine nature, is an inspiréd 
book. 

This differs from tbe ordinary theory of inspiration. 
Men suppose that Isaiah, for instance, sat down in his 





study (if they bad studies in his day), and that God 
acted upon him directly, as Beethoven Was acted upon 
when inspirations of music were poured through him; 
and that he thought, ‘‘ Now, I will write it all down;” 
and that he wrote it alldown. Men suppose that the 
various books of the Bible were inspired in just that 
way. But in point of historic fact we know that they 
were not so inspired, except so far as the Psalms were 
concerned. These were outbursts of inspiration such 
as we are familiar with in music and poetry and art; 
but the writings of the prephets were not, 

Who were the prophets? Random, occasional states- 
men and reformers. They rose up in times of great 
wrong and mischief and danger, and undertook to teach 
the people; and in order to do it, being themselves under 
the direct personal influence of God, they gathered up 
the lore of their fathers, they collected the average re- 
sults of the experiences of men as regards pride, selfish- 
ness, lust, violence, etc., they brought togetber the fruits 
of the outworking of the human soul under the divine 
inspiration, and then applied them to the great events 
that took place in their day. That was the function of 
the prophets. It represented the magnificent statesman- 
ship and reformatory labor of men who had not merely 
the thoughts which were inspired in them by the direct 
shining of God upon them, but also the fruits of the 
inspirations of the best men of their own race and of 
other races through all the periods of time, and brought 
them to bear upon the state of affairs that existed around 
about them. 

You will find, all the way through the New Testa- 
ment, that the inspiration is not individual except in the 
case of poets, whose writings are to be construed as 
poetry. For the most part the men who wrote the 
books of the Old Testament were writers who went 
into the large field of experience and gathered that 
which had been wrought out, not in dreamland, and 
not in some momeut of boly frenzy, but in the con- 
tinual experience of ten thousand men in peace, and ia 
war, in captivity and in liberty, in joy and in sorrow, 
in prosperity and in adversity, in all the phases in which 
men work out the elements that are in them. 

If we come down to the New Testament we find 
the same thing, except in the case of the divine Center, 
Jesus, who represents an entirely different style of be- 
ing from that of mankind—who, though he resembled 
men in his outward form and life, represented a style 
of thinking very different from that of men. What we 
call the dreamings of Christ—those utterances of his 
which want logical cohesion—were like the sayings of 
one who was a slave, who had been carried away from 
home, and who talked in his sleep of where he used to 
live, and what he used to do, and what he used to be, 
his mind ranging through the region of his old thoughts 
and associations. There was a sort of absent-minded- 
ness about him; there was a kiad of irrelevancy to what 
he said at times; and when he was asked a question his 
aaswer was often like that of an absent-minded man. 
This was because while his body was in the lower 
sphere, his thoughts were in the higher sphere. 

But, setting aside Christ, whom I believe to have 
been divine, the mechanical structure of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, and the Acts of the Apostles, was 
precisely analogous to that of the books of the Old 
Testament. 

Now, the question arises, ‘‘ Are men still inspired?” 
If you understand by inspiration that which I have 
already explained as not being the ordinary method by 
which God acts upon bis creatures, I say they are not. 
The writers of the Bible were not inspired individually 
in the sense in which it is popularly understood that 
they were. Yet, men are guided by the direct impact 
of the divine soul into all truth, and into all ripeness, 
“that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furn- 
ished unto all good works.” 

Never was there a time when there was so much of 
the mind of God active in the human race as there is 
to-day, because the human race never before was so 
largely in a condition to accept the divine activity, and 
to be rendered productive by it. As the sun never had 
such harvests as now, so there were never such harvests 
of the Sun of Righteousness as now. As there is more 
raised in the State of Iilioois in a year now than there 
was in ten thousand years before the prairies were 
brought into a state of cultivation, so the products of 
morality and spirituality ia this world are much more 
abundant to-day than they ever were before. In pro- 
portion as the minds of men are cleared, broken up, 
and rendered susceptible to the activity of the divine 
mind, human inspiration is increased, individual by in- 
dividual, family by family, and nation by nation; and 1 
believe there is an ipspiration of mankiod going on 
t -day. 

‘* Well,” it is asked, ‘‘is it an inspiration just like that 
which filled the mind of David, and which in later 
periods filled the minds of the apostles?” I think it is 
in kind just like it. I think every mother is inspired 
who, beuding by the side of the cradle, knows how to 
dedicate everytuing in ber to the task of loving and car- 
ing for weakness. It is the more beautiful to me because 


it isso simple. Every man who feels an impulse which 
lifts him above the low, the coarse and the vulgar, into 
the realm of the ineffable, and who finds his reward in 
the things of the higher sphere, and not in any promise 
of gain on earth, or of pleasure here and there—every 
such man is being shone upon by the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. 

What is evidence that the sun is active to-day? The 
fact that every root is sprouting. What, by and by, 
will be the eVidente that the sun has brought summer ? 
The fruits of summer. What wi!] be the evidence that 
the sun has been shedding down upon the earth its light 
and warmth and ripening power? The flavor of the 
fruit. I can tel) you whether or not any fruit that you 
bring to me has been under the influence of summer. 
Bring me an apple, and let me taste it, if it is hard and 
acid, I say, ‘‘ It was a rainy summer where that grew, 
and it did not have much sun.”” Bring me another ap- 
ple, and if it is mellow and full of sugar and aroma, | 
say, ‘‘Ah! that sugar and that aroma never came out 
of the ground: they must have come from where there 
was light and heat.” And I can judge of the influences 
under which nations have been unfolded by the nature 
of the fruit which they produce. Show me a nation 
that is developing coarse animalism, and I will show 
you a nation that has not been true to that light which 
cometh into the world to light every man, which sbines 
into the darkness, and which the darkness cou.prebends 
not. On the other hand, show me an individual, a 
family, a community or a nation, that yields the pro 
ducts of a higher moral nature, and [ will pronotince 
that higher moral nature to be the result of divine in- 
spiration. 

‘* But,” I am asked, ‘‘do you mean to teach that the 
inspiration which Christ gives to his people now is just 
as authoritative as the inspiration which he gave to Paul 
and John ”” I do—just as authoritative to them. Each 
individual's inspiration is to profit him withal, and not 
anybody else, necessarily. There have been periods in 
the history of the world when certain men had to be 
teachers and guides. They were appointed to represent 
great truths with which they were inspired, and their 
inspirations became authoritative until men rose by their 
teaching to such a degree that in each individual there 
was inspiration enough to guide him, and only until 
then. 

In the history of mankind, so long as they lay in 
gross darkness, and so long as the light, shining upon 
them shone upon darkness, the inspiration of God was 
not productive in them by reason cf the poverty of their 
souls; and great men stood up as their leaders; and the 
truth as they received it from God was authoritative 
upon others as well as themselves; but the general 
method of God is to bring mankind by instrumental- 
ities which surround them into a condition such that 
each can think for himself, inspired by the divine influ- 
ence. The period for the recognition of this was struck 
in the New Testament time; and Paul, as much as any 
other writer, speaks of our being a law unto ourselves, 
and of our having a guidance which God gives to every 
man who puts faith and trust in him. 

So then, when you ask me if the inspiration which 
men receive from God nowadays is the same which men 
received from him in olden times, I say that it is the 
same in kind. If you ask me whetver it is the same in 
authority, I say, yes, so far as their own conduct is con- 
cerned; but they are not appointed as apostles or proph- 
ets to make it authoritative over the weak and the 
ignorant that are around them. 

Now, we come to another question—namely, whether 
the Bible contains God’s final revelation. I suppose 
that in so far as certain things are concerned it does, 
but that in so far aa certain other things are con- 
cerned it does not. Inthe minds of many men, bow- 
ever, there is a settled impression that this Bouk winds 
up God’s inspiration of the human race. I earnestly 
and indignantly reject that notion. I say that the Bible 
so far from winding up the divine inspiration of men 
only inaugurates it. The Sun of Righteousness yet 
shines with healing in its beams over all the world. 
Not that that which is revealed in the Word of God 
will ever cease to be a rule of life, food for the soul, 
and a staff for men; not that the value of the New Tes 
tament w to be lessened a whit; but the inspiration that 
acts upon Christian men to-day is the same as the in- 
spiration which acted upon the men who produced this 
Book, though the results which it works out vary ac 
cording to the disposition and the circumstances of 
men, which are infinitely varied in the life and history 
ot every one. And when God acts upon the conscience 
and reason of men to them that action is the voice of 
God, 

‘* Well,” it is asked, ‘‘ suppose it is in contradiction 
of the New Testament? Suppose the teaching of the 
New Testament is one thing, and suppose that which is 
claimed to be direct iospira.ion is another thing?” You 
have the test by which to determine which is the irue 
and which is the false. ‘* By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” If a man has what he calls a moral intuition or 





an inspiration of God, you are to judge of it by what ir 
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does. If you find that it makes him vain and proud 
and selfish, you do not need to inquire any further re- 
epecting it. Though a man in a lunatic asylum says 
that he is Julius Cesar he is not Julius Cesar; he is 
under a delusion; and men may be under a delusion in 
this matter of inspiration. The fact is not altered that 
the divine nature is acting upon men because they think 
it is doing in them what it is not. We are commanded 
to try the spirits, whether they are of God; and we are 
to try our intuitional impressions. If they work out in 
us Christian dispositions, we may know that they are of 
God; but if they do not work out in us such disposi- 
tions, we may know that they are not of God. 

A man who holds that he has traits that are inspired 
of God, and develops the opposite traits, convicts him- 
seif by the very fact that they are opposite traits, It is 
sweetness of disposition, it is lovableness, it is loving- 
ness, it is self-denial, it is augmentation of the spiritual 
man, that indicates the inspiration of God in men. 
Wherever these qualities exist in a man, it may be in- 
ferred that he is guided by the divine influence; but if, 
while a man claims to be living according to the inspira- 
tion of the Divine Spirit, he becomes a busybody in 
other men’s matters; if, while he talks about being 
under the direct influence of God, and about being 
peaceful, he runs around cackling about his experienve, 
and never lays any eggs, nor hatches any that are laid, 
it is evident that bis pretensions are false. And such a 
man is not wanted in the church. That is not the place 
for him. He ought to go to some asylum. His is a 
case calling for the doctor’s treatment. It is a case of 
inordinate conceit. It is a case of reeling, drunken 
self-righteousness. 

I do not mean to say that there are not men who are 
living a higher life under the divine inspiration; there 
are many such men; and I would that there were more; 
but it is by their fruits that we are to know men; an 
their gentleness, their modesty, their humility, and 
their loveliness are the qualities that mark the genuine- 
ness of their insviration. 

Tbe Roman Catholics have a better doctrine than the 
Protestants have on the subject of inspiration. They 
receive the Bible, not only, but they accept the truth 
that God’s inspiration is ever active, and is still produc- 
ing its results. But while they are correct on this point 
they are mistaken on another point. They say that God 
has promised the Church (and they mean the Roman 
Catholic Church) that he will be in it, and give it all 
truth, and make it authoritative. So every one, two or 
three hundred years they get together in an ecumenical 
council and take the experiences of their best men at 
the time, and issue the generic results of these experi- 
ences, and say that that is the truth given by God to 
the Roman Catholic Church. But what would I do? 
I would gather together the best experiences of the best 
men in every nation, in every religion, in every sect, in 
every Christian faith under the heaven, I would seek 
for the moral elements that have received growth and 
power everywhere throughout the ages; and I would 
declare these to be the revelations of God; and I would 
say, ‘‘ They are authoritative.” I hold that that which 
is the result of the experiences of the best men in the 
best conditions, everywhere, and throughout all time, 
is the voice of God speaking to mankind divine truth. 
I say that the inspiration of God is continuous and uni- 
versal; and that when it has run through period after 
period, and shown itself pr ew of meeting all the 
wants of human nature in all conditions, and under all 
circumstances, it becomes authoritative on men. 

Therefore I reject the view that the Bible contains 
the whole inspiration of God for all time. I deny that 
God’s inspiration of men was finished two thousand 
years ago. I accept the Bible as God’s word; and I 
accept the Roman Catholic doctrine that there is always 
a@ germinating, gene a life-producing power of 
God acting on the souls of the human race; but while 
the Roman Catholic Church say that the inspiration of 
God is for them exclusively, I say that it is fur the hu- 
man race. The thing itself is the same in both cases; 
and it is a thing of transcendent importance. 

But the questions will arise, ‘‘1f this view be taken 
in connection with the fact that the Bible is a historical 
book, how shall we use the Bible? and how are we to 
interpret it? Is not every man left to interpret it just 
as be pleases? Are we to discriminate between the 
ay and the intrinsically important? Is each 
person at liberty to go up and down through the Bible 
and construe it just as he will?” 

I reply by saying that in the moral realm the very 
discipline which men need is tbe discipline of being 
obliged to think, of being placed where they will be 
liable to form erroneous conclusions, and where they 
cannot get along without thinking. No man can have 
a judgment that is like an alarm-clock whicb he can set 
and have strike at just the right moment. Every man 
must take responsibility, investigate facts, and form 
— according to the results of his investigations. 

uch is the law of education by which men are unfolded 
in this world. The method of God is one that keeps 
men On tenter-hooks of uncertainty, to rectify and per- 
fect them by experience, So far from its being an ob- 
jection to Scripture that it conforms to this divine 
method, it is one of its corroborations. 

It may be asked, ‘‘ Will not this lead every man to 
fashion his own notions, and to say, *‘ My imspiration is 
fresh, but the fesperation of the Bible is old; and I do 
not want the Bible so long as 1 am inspired of God’; 
and will it not thus lead to conceit?” Very likely it 
will, Ihave no doubt that this will be one of the liabil- 
ities. There is no use in ignoring that. ‘‘ Ought you 
not, therefore, to teach the theory that God has de- 
termined everything exactly in advance?” Well, what 
has been the result of teaching that theory? Men who 
have taught in respect to the inspiration of Scripture 





that all forms of government and all doctrines of the 
church are authoritatively laid down in the New Testa- 
ment—have they prevented the existence of different 
views on these subjects? Are there not almost as many 
ideas respecting them as there are persons who think? 
Have they secured unity? Have they an unmistakable 

ide in the Bible? And is the Roman Church any 

tter off than the Protestant Church in this respect? Or 
is any single sect in the Protestant Church any better off 
than another with regard to it? Men who hold to the 
theory of the absolute perfectness of the Word of God 
as a rule of life—distinguished from that rule of life 
which consists of the Word of God supplemented by 
the moral consciousness of men—are they not as much 
subject to doubts and perplexities as others? Are there 
not as many different ideas among those who demand 
that the Bible shall be an exact law of conduct as there 
are among those who regard it as a book of practical 
ethics about which men may properly differ? 

So, what we want in the Bible is not a fixed mechani- 
cal rule of action. We want a book which shall be the 
record of the inspirations of good men in days gone by. 
We want also an inspiration of the divine presence. 
We want the influence of the Holy Ghost. e want 
the guestship of the Lord Jesus Christ. We want an 
indwelling of the spirit of God which shall keep the 
reason, the sentiments and the sensibilities in such a 
state that they shall interpret right and wrong per- 
petually. And it does not invalidate the Bible, on the 
contrary it gives it more dignity and force and power, 
to say that it supplies these wants. 

It may be asked, ‘‘ Will not this doctrine lead to fan- 
aticism?” Yes it will. Whatthen? I will give you a 
recipe for making bread. Take gocd flour, a little salt, 
a quantity of milk and some excellent yeast, and mix 
these together, and mold the mass into loaves, and set 
them down by the stove. ‘‘ But,” you say, ‘‘ won't 
the dough sour if you set it down by the stove?” Yes, 
if the housewife is careless it will; and the bread will 
be sour, too, after it is baked. But because when you 
make bread unsuccessfully it is sour, is that a good rea- 
son why you should not attempt to make bread? And 
because here and there a weak-minded man has his head 
turned, and is made a fanatic by the doctrine of divine 
inspiration, immanent, personal and universal, is that a 
reason why you should not teach such a doctrine? 

The great want to-day, I think, is that kind of dis- 
crimination, not which shall disclose God as the primary 
cause of action in matter, where scientists are explor- 
ing, nor which shall present him as a direct instead of 
an intermediate actor in sociology, but which shall 
represent him as addressing himself to the higher con- 
sciousness of the individual and the race. It is here 
that we are likely to grow weak, and it is here that we 
want more and more faith. We need more and more 
instruction as to the overshadowing influence of the 
Holy Ghost upon the individual, upon the church and 
upon the whole race of mankind. We are in danger of 
being materialized. We are in danger of c»ming to 
regard all religious experiences as merely a change in 
some chemical particles, in some electric conditions, in 
some magnetic operations, or in some elements that 
come within the purview of some lower physical law. 
What we need is a theory of inspiration which brings 
God directly into human life. We need a feeling which 
makes the divine will really a guide to the individual 
soul, and through the individual soul a guide to the 
church and to the race collectively. 

So then, if you ask me, ‘“‘Are the Scriptures in- 
spired?” I say, yes, in the sense which I have explained, 
they are. They are the fruit of the inspirations of the 
holy men who had lived up to the time when they were 
written. ‘‘Is that the only inspiration?” No, God has 

one on inspiring holy men down tothis day. ‘‘ Does 
& inspire men now-a-days as he inspired men in days 
gone by?” No, be pow inspires men for their individual 
guidance. There are no prophets in our day, as there 
were in early times. The world has risen to a condition 
in which the perfection of the divine creative plan is to 
make every Christian a king and a priest before God, 
standing in his own individuality; and the outcome of 
individual inspiration ought to be the inspiration of the 
Church, of the race and of the age. There ought to be 
a new unfolding in the production of a more glorious 
state of things than ever existed before. There ought 
to be a Pentecost in our day which should surpass the 
Pentecost in the olden times. There ought to be devel- 
opments of inspiration in modern times compared with 
which the developments of inspiration of ancient 
times should be as the light of a morning star compared 
with the light of tne midday sun. ‘There ought to be 
such an overflowing of holy feeling, of true manliness, 
of heroism for that which is right; there ought to be 
such amplitude of life in the household, in the neighbor- 
hood, in the church, in nations and throughout the 
world, as should cast in the shade the old prophetic and 
apost: lic times far back in the twilight ages. They 
were times of beginning, they were times of seed- 
sowing, but with us is the harvest time. The later ages 
of the world ought to go to school to the earlier ones; 
but woe to that school that does not graduate scholars 
who know as much as their teachers—and a great deal 
more before they die. What is the use of stepping 
upon the first round of a ladder if you do not go apy 
higher? The object of that round is to enable you to 
rise to the next, the object of that is to enable you to 
rise to the next, and so on. The value of a flight of 
stairs consists in its power to enable you to rise to a 
higher story, and stand ona new plane. And every 
single inspiration of God is to enable a man to grow 
better; and by-and-by the new heaven and the new 
earth will be reached where the harvest will have 
ripened, and the race will have been perfected. Then 
righteousness shall dwell in the hearts of God’s crea- 
tures. It shall not as now visit them intermittently, 
flashing its beams upon them as does the revolviug 
light in a lighthouse: it shall abide with them, shining 
steadily like the sun. And then shall be understeod 
the meaning of the apocalyptic figure in which it 
is declared that the sun sball stand in the heavens a 
thousand years without going down. 





Fact and Rumor. 


—France has purchased from Sweden the little island of 
St. Bartholomew in the West Indies. 

—It is proposed at Princeton to preserve order by put- 
ting all students under bonds to keep the peace. 

—A Parisian paragraphist represents the Sultan as de- 
voutly thanking Heaven that the iron-clads, artillery and 
small-arms which he has lost were not paid for. 

—Almost time for another census! The bureau is about 
to ask Congress to do something toward an appropriation, 
especially as the first decade under emancipation will be 
under consideration. 

—A shell was unearthed a few days since on the battle- 
field of Antietam and exploded while the finder was 
endeavoring to extract the powder. This is not by any 
means the first accident of the kind. 

—An oil train ran into a freight train on the Lehigh 
Valley road on Friday of last week, and in the fire which 
followed several lives were lost, many persons injured and 
property to a large amount destroyed. 

—The tide of travel already sets Parisward, where Gen- 
eral McCormick, the United States Commissioner, has 
been formally received and escorted through the exposi- 
tion buildings. The opening is fixed for May Ist. 

—That was a pleasant little freak of a Western person 
who, by way of a practical joke, shut the door of a bank 
vault wherein a friend was examining papers. By the 
time that the other man who knew the combination was 
found the locked-up individual had fainted dead away. 

—The Gilbert Elevated Railroad is to be wholly finished 
to the Central Park within the week, excepting the stations. 
The New York Elevated is not in so much of a hurry, but 
informally invites its friends to take a round trip from 82d 
street East to 82d street West, via the Battery, on the 4th 
of July next. 

—Many graduates of Yale will rejoice at the revival of 
an old literary debating society, Linonia, which came to an 
untimely end a few years ago, owing to the ascendency of 
secret societies. As nothing can exist in a republic without 
opposition we may look for a corresponding resuscitation 
of the ‘‘ Brothers in Unity,” once the rival of Linonia. 

—How singular! When either Democrats or Republi- 
cans set about the investigation of frauds, they are morally 
certain to be hampered by the discovery that members of 
their own party are involved, and then, of course, the in- 
vestigation is stopped. Can it be possible that neither of 
these great parties is absolutely pure? Perish the thought! 

—On Friday evening during a stage peformance by a 
company of professionals in Pawtucket, R. I., an actress 
attempted to shoot an apple from the head of another, tak- 
ing aim with her back to the mark by means of sighting 
in a mirror. The woman on whose head the apple was 
placed was killed. The trick of shooting at a mark in 
this fashion is simple and accurate enough where life is not 
imperiled but there surely should be some restraint placed 
on a love of sensations which can have such a result as this. 
The woman who fired the fatal shot should not be the only 
one arrested. 

—‘‘No student shall prepare or cause to be prepared, or 
publish or cause to be published, any paper, whether a sin- 
gle issue or a periodical, on which the name of the respon- 
sible editor or proprietor is not stated ; amd a copy of every 
periodical or other publication prepared, edited or published 
by or under the direction of any member of the college, 
shall be deposited at the College Library.”’ So says a 
recent resolution of the Yale College Faculty. Unques- 
tionably this is infringing the liberty of the press, but it 
will not be at all surprising if the college papers are all the 
better for it. 

—The last survivor of the memorable naval engagement 
between the ‘“‘ Chesapeake” and ‘‘Shannon” in Boston 
harbor, died lately in England leaving to his heirs a dagger 
which he took from an American officer during the fight 
which ended with the surrender of the ‘‘ Chesapeake "’ after 
ashort and sharp engagement. The last survivor of the 
Battle of Lake Erie is still living at Shelby, Ohio, John 
Rice is his name. He is eighty-seven years old and per- 
fectly remembers the details of that brilliant engagement, 
resulting in the total defeat of the British and the establish- 
ment of American naval supremacy on the lakes. 

—Virginia, the mother of precedents, has established a 
new one in her law requiring liquor sellers to use a bell- 
punch to record the number of drinks sold. Several other 
states hawe the matter under advisement, with a fair pros- 
pect of adopting some modification of the Virginia plan. 
Hitherto the statisticians have been forced to generalize, 
but they will soon be able to find an accurate return of the 
number of drinks in the tax list. If it were only possible 
to apply the income from this source to judiciously man- 
aged temperance reform, a deal of good might be looked 
for. It is to be feared, however, that the money will not 
be made to serve an end so greatly to be desired. 

—The Newburyport ‘‘ Herald” confesses to having set 
Joaquin Miller right as to the pronunciation of the word 
“Cyclades,” which the poet not unnaturally divided into 
two syllables. The ‘‘ Herald,” moreover, told him the 
meaning of the word, whereupon the poet turned away 
downcast, for he liked the word and wanted to use it in a 
poem. The editorial heart was touched, however, so he 
suggested ‘“‘cyclone,” which met Mr. Miller’s views, and 
was in due time used in a ‘‘poem.” The ‘“ World” blames 
the ‘‘ Herald” for shortsightedness in imparting informa- 
tion which may have prevented the production of some- 
thing as fine as the following: 


“ With a whoop and a howl through the rank everglades 
The coursers rushed headlong. The men set their teeth 
Till the beach burst before them in splendid cyclades, 
And the German trolled out a wild song by the ” 
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Financial. 


From Monday, April 1, to Saturday, 
April 6. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. a. Saturday. 
Apr. L. Apr. 3. Apr. 6. 








Gold (highest)...... 101% 

Lega) Tenders.. ... 98.76 
Government Bonds.— 

(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 


° 10 . 100% 
. 98.88 


SHAG, “7. 99.12 





6s, 1881, r.... . Wi 
6s. 1881. c... lu & 
68, 5-208, 104% 
63, 5-208, 1865. n. 1.c 104% 
6a, 5-208, \ 17% 
68. 2-208, } Wi 

68, 5-208, 1808. 110 

be. 5-20s. 110s 
56. 10-408, r 105% 
56. 105% 







0-408, c 
5s, funded, 1881, r. 
5a ne. 1881, ¢.. 





4s. mI 











La. 
La. 


La. 88, Levee Bds... 55 
76... § 


48. coupon, 1807. ae - WO% 100% 
68, currency, r..... 117% ....2004 118% 
Bids for Sense eadn. 
Alabama 5s, 1883.... 434; Han. &St. Jo.’87..... 101 
Alabama 5s, 1886... 434 | N.Y. 68,G.R., '87.... — 
Alabama 82, 1886.... 4354 N.Y.66,G.L.. "9L.... — 
Alabama 4s, 1888 43%) N.Y. 68, G L.. 92. - 
Ala. 8s, Ala.& C,R. 5 | N.Y. 68, G.L,. 93.... 120 
Ala. 88, of 20 | N.C. 68. 0 -&J... 15% 

. 20 | N.C. 68,0 1546 
N.C.68.N. 68 
N.C.68,N. 68 
N.C.68,c, 48 
N.C.68,¢. 48 
| N.C. 68, 9 

| N.C. 68, 8K 
Connecticut ts. | N.C. 68, 8 

Georgia tis...... 1t N.C, 68, 

Ga.74,new bonds 108 | N.C. 66, 2s 
Ga. 78, indorsed.... 107%, do 2 
Ga. 78,g0id bonds.. 106 do 2 
Ill, coup. 6s, 1879 ... 101 | Ohio 6s, ’81 103 
I. b “we Lees... .. Wl =| Ohto 6s, 106 
i rrr - | Rhode Island és.... 113 
Loulsions > eeeescee 55 | South Carolina 6s., 41 
LA. new ponds...... 5 do J.&J. 30 
La. 68. new yb * D’t. 55 do A.&0. 3 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 55 do 68. F.A.’t6.. 30 
La. 6s, Levee Bds... 55 do 68,L.C.’39J.4&) 40 
YA. 40 
30 
2 

39%, 


do Non-fund.bds. 
La. ld... 


Tennessee 68. 0 
do nb. 





La. 78, n 

Mich, 48, 1878-79. do D. b.. D. 

Mich. 6a, 1883... - 104 | Virginia tes. = 

Mich. 7s, 1603........ 112 do 68, D.b.. ’t..... 34 
Mo. 6 5 do 6s. n.b., ‘ 33 
Mo. 6s, due '82 or '83 Wiss) do 6s. cama. s... 7 
Mo. 6s, due in 1585. 103% do ex.mat. coup.. 59 
Mo. 68. due in i887. 103%) do 6s, con. 2d 8. 30 


Mo. 68, due in 1888... 105 do 6s. deferred b. 4% 
1924. 7 


Mo. ts, due '89 or "90 1044 D.C. 3.658, 1924. ..... 74 
Mo. 6s, A. or U.d.’82 105 D.v. small bds.. Th 
Fag. bs. due "4-95.. 108%: D.C. reg. bds ....... 4% 
Han.&St. Jo. due '86 100% 
Foreign Exchange.— 
&) days. 3 davs. 
London prime vankers, 4.864 @4.88 4.89@ 4.894 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending April 6, 1878. 
ANNUAL REVIEW 
OF THE BUTTER AND CHEESE TRADES OF NEW 
YORK FOR THE YEAR 1877. 

The history of the year’s business points to the 
fact that the dairy production of the worid is well 
up to its consumptive demand for both butter and 
cheese, and indicates that we are approaching a 
term of lower values, a range of prices more near- 
ly like those current before the war. The factory 
system of make ‘n both butter and cheese has 
been largely developed, especially throughout the 
West where winter dairying from cheap milk is 
doting away with the long and expensive carrying 
of stock for winter use, and educating the market 
to an almost exclusive demand for a fresh made 
product. 

The following is a synopsis of prices, by months. 
for the year: 

May Ito 15, choice qual., 





25@%8 ; com. to good, 16@23 


“ 156 to 31, 20@22 ; 15@18 
June, entire, si 20@22; “ x 12@18 
July, 1 to 15, ° 20@22; “ . 12@18 

* 15 to 3i, ad 25@28; * me 1%@22 
August, entire, 2@28; * = 12@22 
Bept. 1 to 15, aad 28@30; “ “ — 129@%5 

- 15t0 0, a 28@33; “ -” 12@25 
October, entire, 28@38; “ = 12@%5 
November, “ > 30@35; “* 65 12@28 
December, “ 5 30@38; “ “  12@28 
January, ? - v@40; = 12@30 
Februury, “ > 3a; “ * L2@20 
March, ° = 38@35; “ “ — 12@25 
April, ent., estim.,"* 35@25; “ * 10@20 


Receipts for the week were 15,469 packages. Ex- 
ports, 3,070 packages. The market for old butter 
ranges from 20 to 25 cts. New isin light receipt at 
a range from 30 to % cts. for choice to good and 20 
to 25 for fair to good. There will be good prices 
and good demand all next week for genuine new 
butter. Exports of butter forthe past year were, 
in round numbers (April ‘being estimated), 275,000 
packages of 100 lbs. each. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 4,877 
boxes. Kxports, 17,163 boxes. There has been a 
better demand for choice old cheese at 13\c. for 
the top, and some sales of part skimmed new at 8 
to 10c. We quote: Fine Sept.and Oct. make, 13@ 
13\%c.; fair to goed make, 12@12c.; early make, 
good to fine, 10@12c.; part skimmed or off flavor, 
6@10c. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CoO., 
NEW YORK. 


Those answering an Advertisement 











will = ‘the Bubligher by (he sacing 
that ertisemeut 
the ian Union 


The Gem ‘Musical Library. 


A set of 21 fine Collections of Bound Music, 
each of which has 80 pages, full Sheet Music 
Size, and contains an average of 25 Songs or 
Pieces, all of the best and most pleasing 
character. The Composers are the most pop- 
ular and successful ones in the country. The 
following are favorite Collections: 

By Julius Becht, con- 
FAIRY FINGE taining 26 c ng 

and easy x0PS. Schottishes, Polkas, & 


Contains 25 fine and easy 
PEARL DROP » piano pieces by Kinke 
Coote, Mack, &e. Capital for learners 

ILLIANT GE Fine selection of pi- 
‘ sano pieces of eas 
edium difficulty, by Pacher, Allard, 
Kinkel and others. 
Contains 


PLEASANT MEMORIES. cuite avan: 


ety of piano music, of moderate difficulty, 
and by 14 different composers. 

E H JE A collection of 

F | 4 —- songs and 

choruses by best composers. 

Price of By 1A, MS. 50 Boards, $2.00 

Cloth. 
Send for Circulars with Contents of 21 books. 


A most attractive Song is, ** I'll be watching 
for you at the Window,” by C.M. Pyke, 40 cts. 
It has a fine picture title, as has G. D. Wilson’s 
new Polka Rondo, called “ Dancing on the 
green,”’ (60 cts.) which is gaining a deserved 
popularity. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway, N.Y. 


$| a 


worth of Music for $1, Sample 10c. lc. 
Agents wanted. Outfitlic. KING & SMITH, 
Christian Union building, 27 Park Place,N.Y. 








SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 














1 
The Best BSunday-School Music Book. 


Specimen Pages Free. Sample o opy, 35 Cents; 
Per Dozen, Cty by express: $4.20 by m rail. 
FILLMO RE BROS., PUBS., CLNCINNATL 0. 











N U SIC FOR THE MILLION. —25 pieces of 
y\ ney F Sheet Music sent to any address on 
receipt uf cts. for 6 pieces and Catalogue. 
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ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Ask any physician if BENSON’s CAPCIN® Porous 
PLASTEX is not the best plasterin the world. This 
remarkable article was invented to overcome the 
reat objection always found to the ordinary Por- 
ous Plaster of siow action in bringing relief. 


LAME BACK! 


For Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it isatruly wonderful 
remedy. Physicians everywhere recognize its 
great superiority to other porous pilasters, and to 
all liniments. It relieves pain at once and cures 
bmn than any known plaster, liniment or com- 















CAUTION. —There are dangerous and worth- 
less imitations of BENSON’s Capcine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine have the word Capciae cut 
Hees Sy each oe. Sold by all — 
re cents. Sent on Reon o a ce b 
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box cart Address 
J. Bown & Son, 136 and 138 Wood Bt ate Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NATURAL 


MINERAL WATER 


The Queen of Table Waters. 
HICHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR, ro MILNER FOTHERGILL, London. 








Exquisite Appoliinaris; A Delicious 

mt 
PROF. J. /.¥ WANK LYN \ St. George’s 
Hosp., on hly Effervescent, 


Wholesome, 9 ema Pure; superior to 
all others. 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “ Absolutely 
pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
use ; free from all the’ objections urged against 
Croton and artificially-aerated waters.’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the 
Herts. Medical Society, etc. “Superior 
to Vichy and Vals.’ 

PETER SQUIRE, F.L.S., Chemist to the 

ueen, 10th Edition of Companion to the 
ritish Pharmacopeia. “ Exhilarating; Good 
for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of ‘Appetite. ” 

Cc. MacNAMAEA, F.R.C.S., C.8.1., Sur- 
geon to Westminster Hosp., London 

More Wholesome and Refreshing than Soda 
or Seltzer Water.” 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F.R. o P., Phys- 
ician to the German Hos London. 
“Of great value in lithic facia Polathesis, in 

catarrn of the bladder, and of, the respiratory 
organs ; agreeable and useful.’ 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 & 43 Warren St. New York. 
Sole Agents fer United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 
AND DRUGGISTS. 
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GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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LIBRARY, CHAMBER, 
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STARCH. 


PERFECTLY 
PURE, 


STRONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER 


UNIFORM, 
ALWAYS THE SAME, 








Crateful — Comforting. 
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LONDON. 
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JACHIN BOAZ. 

“Itisa perfect gem of 
uneden ae eos | ae S| Art." - Keystone, Phila, 
lished on Steel, from 
the Original Painting | 
by Prof. C. Schussele. 
Engraved by JOHN 
SARTAIN. Itisof | 
eculiar interest to 
asons, as relating to 
the work of their an- 
cient brethren. a 
want a few bright Ma- 
sons to act as Agents, 
Splendid chance for | est class of European 
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“T regard this En- 
gtaving as entirely 
worthy of the origi- 
nal.”"—Grand Master 
of G. L.of Maryland. 

“As a specimen of 
Steel Engraving, it is 
of the finest charac- 
ter, equal to the high- 
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OCEAN TRAVEL. 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Every Thursday or Saturday. 





ity Samoans, ity of New York, 3500 
ity of Chester, Paris, ” 3081 


Tons. Tons. 
gh of Berlin, — 5491 Gye of Brussels, 3775 
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These magnificent steamers, built in watertight 
compartments, are among the stron est, larges 
and fastest on the Atlantic. 

The Saloons are luxuriously furnished, lally 


25 Elegant Cards, no ‘ue alike, with name, 


PRICES REDUCED. 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and labor, and increase 
n manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
make a reduction in their Catalogue prices of from 
$10 to $50 on each Organ. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this clase ; 
having merited and received Highest Honors 
at all World’s Exhibitions tor ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous productions in musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. Lllustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Lists (November 
1877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 35 Unton Sq., NEW 
YORE: 20 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


“EYE SURGERY. 


Alu Forms of Blindness Treated 


AT THE 


Elmira Surgical Institute. 


Write and state your-case to Dr. UP DE GRAFF, 
Elmira, N.Y. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLU KE, and most "Tg meas- 
ure. D. WILTBERGER, Propriet 
‘233 North Second Street, “Philadelphia. 


A FARM. <:-owHOME 


Now is the time to secure it. Onl 











LARS for an Acre of the BEST 


~ > pon 


2,000,000 


in Eastern Nebraska now for sale. TEN YEARS’ 
CREDIT GIVEN; INTEREST ONLY SI 
PER es oe Full information sent free. Ad- 
dress O, F. D IS, Land Agent U. P. RB. R., 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 
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well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal staterooms are 
amidships, forward of the engines, where least 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bells, &c. 
... The cuisine has always been a specialté of this 
Ladies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s 
smoking and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, 
libraries, &c., provided. 
For rates of passage and other information. 


apply to 
JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
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Che Household. 


“IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT.” 
By Mrs. HENRY WaRpD BEECHER. 


“If I should die to-night, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair ; 
And, laying snow white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress."’ 


T has been said that ** the evil which men do lives 

after them; the good is oft interred with their 
bones.’’ We do not believe that this is generally true. 
It may be, in some desperate cases; but in most, it 
will be found to be just the reverse. Some one dies 
who, during mature life was regarded as hard, grasp- 
ing and invariably uncharitable, “ grinding the faces 
of the poor;” yet, standing by his coffin or speaking 
of his death, the very persons who most openly rec- 
ognized his unlovely traits and unhesitatingly criti- 
cised them severely are quick to recall many excellent 
acts that have hitherto passed unheeded. 

Yes,’ they say, ‘‘ No doubt he loved money and 
kvew well how to make and keep it, but we know he 
was the kindest person in his family, the most thought- 
ful of the interest and comfort of those in his employ. 
It was always supposed that he never gave liberally; 
probably he did not. But no doubt he was harassed, 
by constant applications for aid, until he refused 
every one without examination. Who can wonder? 
And yet, in a quiet, unostentatious way, concealing 
from his left hand the good his right hand may have 
done, there is reason to believe that he was a bene- 
factor to many who will yet rise up and call him 
blessed.’’ 

Death often kindly throws a veil over imperfections 
or wrong-doing, and in that solemn hour friends look 
upon the quiet face and deem he has “ left it almost 
fair.” 

** My friends would call to mind with tender thought 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought, 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said, 

Errands on which the willing feet had sped. 

The memory of my selfishness and pride, 

My hasty words, would all be put aside, 

And so I migbt be loved and mourned two-night !”"’ 








Looking thus upon the face of the dead, friends and 
neighbors who were quick to take offense—in haste to 
put false cunstructions on every careless act—may 
now in all honesty beled to examine their own hearts, 
and in the examination pernaps feel that they were 
in some degree responsible for much of the wrong- 
doing of one so soon to be hidden from their sight. 

How many acts of the departed that annoyed 
and provoked them, have these friends met with 
impatience and rudeness? How sternly have they 
rebuked even trivial offenses, and angrily silenced 
every attempt at an apology? As they stand over 
that still form they are compelled 1o ask, “ Had I 
been kind and gentle, had I listened patiently to the 
apology, accepting it as far as could be done honestly, 
and afterward used what influence I may have had 
to point out the wrong or show how to avoid it in fu- 
ture, what a change in all the mature years, now 
closed, might have been effected? Had I been more 
noble, more Christ-like, how many of the mistakes of 
my friend’s last years might never have occurred ? 
Ah! more kindness, more open manifestations of my 
real affection for him might have changed his whole 
life, but now—too late!” 

Yes, too late to remedy the wrong done those who 
have passed away, but not too late for parents, broth- 
ers, sisters and friends to be warned and to profit by 
their self-upbraidings in those last moments. 

Many high-spirited children are ruined by the im- 
patience of those who were set to guide and guard 
them, or by sharp rebukes or stinging ridicule, when 
standing just at that critical moment when patience 
and gentle affection could have piloted them safely 
past the breakers and guided them into still waters. 
How many who should have been noble men and 
women, for lack of skillful guidance in early life, if 
they reach the “ farther shore” in safety, are ‘‘ saved 
so as by fire’’? 

Parents and friends are often neglectful of the many 
little things by which they could soften and refine 
the characters, or make happy and useful the lives of 
those whogrow up under their guidance and influence. 
But it is only while they are with us that influence or 
affection has any effect. It may do us good to1ouse 
up to a kindly and charitable interpretation of our 
friends when we stand by their coffins, but our love 
and grief or late repentance can no longer benefit 
them. Oh! leave not all the manifestations of affec- 
tiou and just appreciation of their good qualities to 
that hour when for them it will be all a vain show! 
We do not know—we cannot imagine without the 
most careful and earnest watchfulness—how many 
bearts silently ache for some tangible evidence of 
love and interest, or how in secret troubles and trials, 
in seasons of great bitterness of spirit, such demon- 
strations would givestrength and courage to preserve 
and bring comfort and joy unspeakable. 

“ Oh, friends! I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow, 
The way is lonely—let me teel them now. 
Think gently of me; [ am travel worn. 





My faltering feet are pierced by many a thorn. 
When dreamless rest is mine I shali not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Please give a nice receipt for drop cakes? 

Answer.—One cup butter, one and a half of sugar. 
Beat toa feathery cream; add three well-beaten eggs, 
then a cup of milk. Sift a full teaspoon of baking 
powder with three cups of flour. Beat all to a smooth 
batter, and flavor with spices to suit the taste, or 
with vanilla or lemon. Drop with a spoon into well- 
buttered fancy cake scollops, or three inches apart 
on a well-buttered baking-pan. Drop a few currants, 
if liked, on top, and bake in a hot oven ten minutes. 


Question.—Good receipts for hickory-nut cakes would please 
many. Will you give us one? 

Answer.— Beat one and a half cups of sugar and half 
a cup of butter to a stiff cream ; add three-fourths of 
a cup of sweet milk and two cups flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder and the whites of four eggs, 
and add one cup of broken hickory-nut meats the last 
thing. Bake one hour in a well heated oven, but not 
too hot. 

Another Way.—Two cups white sugar and one of 
butter, beaten to a stiff cream; then add one cup new 
milk, four cups sifted flour, one tablespoonful vanilla, 
if liked, or spice with nutmeg and cinnamon; stir three 
teaspoonfuls baking powder into the flour thoroughly 
before putting it to the milk. When all these ingre- 
dients are well mixed sprinkle flour over one and a 
half cups of hickory-nut meats (broken up pretty 
fine), and add the last thing with the whites of eight 
eggs beaten stiff. Bake slowly one hour. 

New Year's Hickory-Nut Cake.—Stir one pound of 
sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, to a thick 
cream. Put two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar to 
one pound of flour and sift them together, and then 
stir to the sugar aud butter, adding one-half cup of 
sweet milk in which one teaspoonful of soda has been 
well dissolved, so that no little grains remain. Beat 
yolks of six eggs and put in, beating all together till the 
cake looks light and clear; then flour a half pint of hick- 
ory-nut meats and beat in; last of ail add the whites 
of the eggs, beaten till they look like snow. Bake in 
a well heated oven, but not in a quick one. This cake 
is excellent. 





Our Poung Folks. 


By M. M. B. 


| WAS born away up among the high hills and moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. 

I had been brought upto believe that the country all 
about abounded in wild beasts of every order and de- 
scription, but up to my twelfth year had seen nothing 
but the pictures of them. Still I was not incredulous; 
for it was a wild-looking country, and at odd times, 
when I bad been out in the evening, I had heard 
strange sounds and cries which were foreign to a 
domestic barnyard. 

Often had I heard my father say that there was no 
animal to be dreaded so much as a panther, and that 
it was never safe to ride over to the village, some six 
miles beyond, unarmed. 

Oh, how I used to long to go to that village all alone 
by myself! [I had no more fear than if the stories I 
had heard from time to time of the different neigh- 
bors’ experiences were mere fabrications; and so 
when father came to me, one Saturday morning, and 
asked if I thought I could carry some corn to the mill 
and get back all right, I was indignant that he should 
think there was any doubt about it, and straightened 
myself up, and said, ‘‘ I should like to see anyone about 
the house that could do the errand any better,”’ in- 
wardly delighting that there wes a prospect of my 
having a hand-to-hand fight with something, I didn’t 
care what. Being, as I said before, either in school or 
at work on the farm, I had had little chance ever to 
exercise myself in the direction of hunting, a desire 
which had fired my bosom since my earliest recollec- 
tions. 

To go to Millburg was quite an event, although but 
six miles from our own little settlement. It was a 
rough, ugly road to travel. I had never been alone; 
but was perfectly familiar with the road proper. 
There was a short-cut over the mountains, or rather 
a pass through a range of high hills. This cut was 
considered a hazardous one unless one was provided 
with company, and guns as well. 

The first thing almost that came into my head was 
to take this route; and I became quite nervous in my 
hurry to get off, for fear that father would think to 
caution me not to take the short-cut. The dear man 
never did, nor would such a thing have entered his 
head, for he never took it himself. He supposed, of 
course, that I would go as I had always gone. 

Two bags of corn were stretched across Dolly’s neck 
and I seated back of them; and with father’s advice 
that ‘‘when Dolly’s ears pricked up and stood out 
like great flags of distress, then must I look out, for 
danger was at hand,” ringing in my ears, I galloped 
and galloped away, eager to get out of the reach and 
sight of human beings. 

First I thought I would make for the “short cut,” 
but upon thinking it over concluded it would be 











better to go to the mill and return home that way, 
leaving my corn there I would be free to act in case 
there should be any call for it. 

It was a wild venture, and I wonder that I am 
alive to tell the story; it was merely a happy thought 
that saved me, certainly no exercise of strength or 
skill, for in the end like a coward [ had to fly. But 
I’m getting ahead of my story. 

Having deposited my grist at the mill, with the 
order to have it ready for the following Saturday, I 
hurried up some other little errands, and then started 
for home. I had to ride a mile or more on the main 
road, and then I knew the first turn to the right 
would lead me to the pass. It was about twelve 
o’clock, and I hoped to be home by three, that would 
be allowing ample time for a cautious ride, and per- 
haps a skirmish. . 

You must bear in mind that I had nothing what- 
ever with which to defend myself. I could load and 
discharge a gun as well as a man but I had no con- 
veniences for carrying one, and a pistol we did not 
own. 

As I turned into the deep, dark, narrow cut, which 
I could almost span with my two arms, and whose 
great sides loomed high high up in places almost 
perpendicular, it flashed across me that I was doing 
avery reckless thing. yet having once started, I would 
not turn back, but rode slowly along, everything as 
quiet and still as death; but for the noise that Dolly’s 
footfall made I should have been overawed by the 
stillness. 

Not a thing could I do should I be attacked. I 
could only depend upon Dolly’s fleetness. And what 
would that amount to with a pack of wolves behind 
and in front of me! Yes, I had come to my senses, 
but it was too late. I thrust my haud into my pocket 
and drew out a large jackknife, opened the blade, 
and stuck the handle down in under a strap on my 
saddle, in case it would be handy shouid I be called 
upon to use it. I had scarcely done this when Dolly’s 
ears pricked up and stood out. I cast my eyes quick- 
ly to my right and left. I knew there was something, 
for I heard leaves rustling. I[ could have touched 
bushes and rocks on either side of me so narrow was 
the path. 

Presently, ou the awful stillness, I heard the rust- 
ling of leaves, as if some one were stealing cau- 
tiously along the pathway. I was well posted as 
regards the habits and movements of the various 
wild beasts that were said to prowl in those regions, 
so I knew very well by the stealthy quietness of this 
one’s approach that it was one of the sly, ignoble 
ones, and probably one of the kind | had been taught 
to dread the most—a panther. Let me say here a fact 
that I had overlooked—that I really had seen a wild 
cat; one was captured one night in father’s chicken- 
yard. My first thought was that it might be one of 
these treacherous little animals. I knew that to seize 
one by the neck and hind legs was the only way to 
protect yourself when you had no weapon. As this 
passed through my mind I was suddenly terrified by 
the sudden cat-like spring and appearance of a sleek, 
gray-looking animal upon a reck just above me. 

There was nothing left for me to do but to carry out 
the first thought that came into my mind. I knew 
well enough that to start Dolly then would be too 
late, for no matter how fast she flew, after once set 
ting out, the beast would overtake us. So, snatching 
at my idea, I took off my cap, whirled it round 
two or three times, and then flung it high up in the 
air. I then gave the reins to Dolly, who, catching 
my spirit, flew ‘like mad.” 

This simple move of mine arrested the attention of 
the animal, who, while 1t stood watching for the cap 
to descend, gave me ample time to get beyond him if 
he attempted to follow me up. He did not attempt 
it, however, for once I ventured to look back and all 
I could see was a dark object in the middle of the road 
tearing madly atsomething which I strongly suspected 
was my best “‘Sunday-go-to-meetin’”’ cap. My sus 
picions were very soon verified, for hurrying home with 
the speed of a locomotive, my story was soon told, 
and in such a connected manner that no one doubted 
it, and then the non-appearance of my chapeau spoke 
for itself. 

The neighbors turned out at once; and before dark 
that day we had captured tbe animal. [ first led 
them to the spot where lay shreds of broadcloth, bits 
of patent leather, and a couple of brass buttons, which 
remains I gathered up to take home and show mother. 
From this point we traced the panther to her lair. I 
call it a her now, for after we had shot into the hole 
we knew that she was a mother for we heard her 
little ones crying out with fear. Three times we 
shot, and then all was still. We waited a long while 
before peering into the hole, and finally a rough old 
fellow by the name of Steph Brunt reached one of his 
long arms into the hole and drew out first the * old 
un,” as he called it, dead as dead could be. Then | 
thrust half my body into the aperture or opening, 
and dragged out one, two, three poor wee little ba- 
bies, killed with their mother. 

Thus ended my first exploit in hunting, but not my 
last, and were it not for the numerous glances that 
I have caught your mamma casting at the clock—and 
youall know what that means—I should like to tell you, 
for [am in the spirit of it, about a bear I treed and 
fired at, and how it fell and turned on me; but I was 
a big, strong man then. My father used to say, 
though I always fought well and showed great 
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bravery I never showed greater presence of mind 
than when I tossed my cap to the panther. 








THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


THE ICE PLOW. 
A TALE OF LONG AGO, 

W HEN the All Father was providing a home for 

the children of men he chose a place well 
adapted to their comfort. Far enough from the cen- 
tral fires to enjoy occasional coolness and shade, it 
was still far within the circle of perpetual cold and 
darkness in which the outer planets move. 

Three powerful genii, Fire, Frost and Flood, were 
the chief agents whom he employed to makt it fit for 
the uses of men; an@ each in turn had full possession 
of the world for ages before any man was born. 

The first constructed the foundations of the new 
home in solid granite and gneiss; welded the bolts 
aud bars which fixed them firmly in their places; 
heaved up the mountains like great solid waves; and 
then, suddenly tiring of his work, as it would seem, 
left the rocky billows at their height, and went away 
to sleep in some deep interior cavern. fe is sel- 
dom seen; but now and then, at intervals of hun- 
dreds of years, more or less, he looks out at the 
chimney of Etna or Hecla or Mauna Roa, as if to re- 
mind people that he is only napping. 

I know not how long he had been gone from his 
great work—perhaps a million of years or so—when 
his younger brother came this way; but certainly it 
was a dreary and desolate scene that met the eyes of 
the Frost Giant on the wintry morning when his un- 
disputed reign began. Huge and savage mountains 
broke up the earth’s surface, their gray sides unre- 
lieved by even a rusty yellow patch of moss or lichen. 
Ard when he proceeded to cover the continent for 
thousands of miles with a mantle of snow, and to pile 
on the frosty wrappings till they were a mile in thick- 
ness, you would have said that the last hope of this 
world ever becoming a fit abode for creatures of our 
race had disappeared. Only the grizzly forehead of 
Mount Washington still peered above the smother- 
ing mass, and saw no companion within a thousand 
miles. 

Happily the Frost Giant understood his work, or 
was guided by one who did; and his rude farming 
was perfectly adapted to its purpose, beside being 
well suited to his disposition. Rough old artisan that 
he is he has small patience with our tender plants, 
and works serious mischief with them whenever he 
pays an untimely visit to our gardens. And yet you 
may believe that he 1s not wholly destitute of gentle 
feeling, when some winter night he dashes off a dainty 
picture on your bedroom window, or engraves your 
door-stone with an exquisite pattern in ferns and 
mosses. In our days everybody is getting some 
notions of art. In the ancient times of which I speak, 
perhaps the Giant’s taste had not been cultivated. 
His business was simply plowing. The tilling was 
to be done by man himself, when he should come and 
take possession of his abode. 

Such a plow as the Frost Giant used you probably 
will never behold. The rocks that had already 
cropped out upon his farm would turn the edge of 
any modern plowshare, though it were a thousand 
times the size and hardness of those which you have 
seen; and therefore he constructed an instrument for 
his own use, of which the frame was ice and the share 
was made of the hardest and heaviest of the rocks 
themselves. The whole machine was so adjusted as 
to move by its own weight, so that the Frost Giant 
had little to do excepting to keep the screws all tight 
and to repair each night the wear and tear of each 
day’s work. The sun himself, who was always op- 
posing the Frost Giant and trying to drive him from 
his field of labor, had to take a daily pull at the plow 
and aid in guiding it steadily along its southward 
course. When you read bereafter of the fiery steeds 
which are fabled to have drawn the chariot of the 
sun, you may remember that they served as common 
plow-horses long before Apollo was heard of, and 
that your father’s farm was first turned up by the 
sun and the Frost Giant, really working together, 
though they continually pulled contrary ways. 

The work was thoroughly done. Before the plow 
were rough and monstrous rocks; behind it these ap- 
peared ground iuto powder and ready to be trans- 
muted into soil. Passing over the mountains, it 
chiseled out their rugged surfaces into finer lines; 
sliding into the valleys, it hollowed out channels for 
innumerable water-courses. The highest hills did not 
long arrest its progress; it glided up their sides and 
down their steep declivities, gathering from every 
rock soil which it spread out evenly over the valleys, 
making a rich, deep deposit, in which future harvests 
were to grow. 

‘Of course no second plowing of this kind was 
needed. The plow, having once crossed the field, 
was left to rot in the furrow, and the farm was ready 
for the next worker. 

The giantess Flood, called sometimes the Mother of 
Life, had now her turn foratime. Following in the 
footsteps of Frost, she smoothed out many of the fur- 
rows he had made, crumbled the pebbles into soil, 
and dropped the seeds of grasses and many varied 
forms of life into the smooth and fertile field. But 
of her you will read more hereafter. 

Frost retired into his modern kingdom, where, it 








may be, he is laying out garden-patches to this day; 
for some hardy travelers who. lately penetrated that 
region, saw another mammoth plow slowly moving 
across a great peninsula almost as large as a conti- 
nent. 

Every winter he makes a little tour into his former 
fields of labor, where he does good service in loosen- 
ing the soil and breaking up certain rocks which 
formerly resisted his efforts. If you chance to finda 
gravel-bed at the foot of the hill yonder, you may 
know that for several winters the Frost Giant has been 
grinding away at some huge granite boulder, to pre- 
pare material for our garden walks. M. E. T. 


VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 
HOW LITTLE PIETRO BOUGHT HIS DOLLY. 
By A. L. H. 

iu was Easter time in Rome and all the great shops 

with the large windows had most lovely things 
spread out for people to look at and to buy if they 
only had money enough. All sorts of pretly baskets 
and boxes shaped like eggs, but of many different 
sizes, which opened and showed all kinds of pretty 
things inside, such as dolls, and tea-sets, and rabbits, 
and kittens, and sometimes thimbles or scissors, and 
sometimes only sugar-plums. But where little Pietro 
lived there were none of these charming sights, and 
he did not know anything about them. He was a 
merry little fellow whose chief anxiety was, lest any 
other little Italian boy should run faster than his little 
bare feet could carry him, or that he should come 
home too late for his share of the hot pottage which 
his mamma served out to the children with the threat 
there would be none left for the late-comer. He lived 
in a narrow winding street where there were plenty 
of other boys to play with, and just around the corner 
was the beautiful Fountain of Trevi, where the water 
came dancing over the rocks, and spouted and 
sparkled and splashed in a hundred different ways 
into the wide basin beneath. Here Pietro loved to 
bask in the warm sunshine, just as the little lizards 
do, and lazily watched the people going by or the 
dripping waters. 

One morning, while the gay shops were still show- 
ing their glittering Easter treasures, Pietro came 
skipping and singing down his narrow alley and 
stopped in front of a forlorn eld shop where strings 
of garlic and onions, dried plums and figs were 
for sale. 

Here, too, were Easter preparations, for there were 
a number of dark red, blue and purple painted eggs 
lying among the other articles. But it was not the 
fancy eggs that attracted little Pietro’s bright eyes 
and brought the restless feet close to the window and 
made him say to himself, ‘Oh, my! that’s the most 
splendidest thing I ever did see!” You little Ameri- 
can darling, with your beautiful dolly that opens and 
shuts its blue eyes and has real hair, would wonder 
mucb at the odd looking figure little Pietro was ad- 
miring with all his heart. It was made of ginger- 
bread with queer streaks of pink and white sugar to 
mark the face and striped gown, but the crowning 
beauty was a cluster of bright red and blue feathers 
that were stuck in the top of the head. Pietro never 
thought of buying this treasure, he never had any 
money, vor was there any way of getting any, but he 
did wish with all his Italian earnestness that he had 
just two pennies, the price of this lovely doll. How- 
ever he soon forgot it all in his childish play until he 
passed the shop again on his way home, where he 
stood so long gazing that the old woman who kept it 
called out to him to come in and buy all she had. 
There it was again in the morning more beautiful 
than ever to little Pietro whose bright face began to 
look quite mournful. And so for several days the 
wonderful dolly looked out upon bim and he looked 
inat the wonderful dolly until it seemed as if a friend- 
ship grew up between them, and the blue and red 
feathers nodded familiarly to him every time he 
came. No one else wanted to buy it, for pennies were 
not very plenty in that part of Rome. so Pietro’s fears, 
lest some one should secure the treasure, were very 
unnecessary, but he took a deal of comfort looking at 
it and saying, ‘“‘ Here you are still.” 

There were many carriages driving by one day as 
he sat by the Fountain of Trevi, and people stopped 
to look at the beautiful water, and two young ladies 
came with little bottles to fill to take to their far- 
away home. 

* See,” said one, “ how the water dances in the sun- 
shine. This is like drinking sunshine one’s self.” 

“Yes,” said the other; *‘and whoever drinks here 
surely comes back to Rome.”’ 

“Not unless you throw in some money at the same 
time; but look at that little Italian boy watching us!” 
And she smiled and nodded at Pietro, who smiled 
back again. ‘Let us put some money in where the 
little fellow can reach it; it will not break the charm 
that brings us back to Rome.” And nodding aguin to 
Pietro they went away. 

The child had not understood the strange language 
they spoke, but the friendly look and smile were quite 
plain to him. What were they doing as they leaned 
over the fountain’s brink? Running down to where 
they stood, he was soon peering over into the clear 
water. Could he believe his eyes’ ‘*Oh, my!”’ said 
little Pietro, rubbing them hard to be sure he was not 
dreaming, and then looking down again. Yes, it was 
indeed true! There were two pennies lying on a 





stone within reach of even his shortarms! The nice 
young ladies must have put them there for bim. With 
acry of delight he seized them and sped away, shout- 
ing, “It is mine it is mine—the beautiful doll is 
mine!’ 


PUZZLES. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The solution of the following verse gives a com- 
pound word, the first part of which forms the initials 
and the other the finals. The remaining verses, the 
cross words. 

Foundation Word, 
Little modest mossy blossom, 
I have sought thee far and near, 
For I prize thy simple beauty 
And rejoice to find thee here ; 
Poets oft have sung thy praises, 
Little blossom, pure and sweet, 
Thee, with violets and daisies, 
Gladly we in spring-time greet. 
Cross Words. 
i. 
A tempting viand, sometimes seen 
Garnished with leaves of yellow green 
Piled creamy white on cut-glass dish, 
Well seasoned, delicate and rich. 
Il. 
‘Twas made, perchance, of honey dew 
Distilled from sweetest flowers that grew 
*Round Mt. Olympus’s base; 
No mortal however fair 
Could sip this beverage choice and rare, 
The gods alone might taste. 
III. 
Once in a city of the sea 
Ere faded were her glories, 
To listening maiden and her sire 
He tojd his wondrous stories. 
Ah! Little dreamed they, lingering there 
Beside the dark-browed stranger, 
He ever to their home could bring 
Aught of distress or danger. 
rv. 
Sometimes I am a velvet cloak 
All trimmed with costly fur; 
Sometimes I’m made of Shetland woo! 
As thin as gossamer, 
I often am a Highland plaid, 
And often camel's hair 
I'm made of, softly to enfold 
The shoulders of the fair; 
Sometimes I’m ragged, old and thin— 
For beggars scarce a covering. 
—[{Selected. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
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sec ee 
1. Disorder. 2. Sustained. 3. A lakein Peru. 4. A 
province settled by the Gauls, 278 B.o. 5. Uttering. 
6. Esteemed. My initials name a German poet, my 
centrals an American peet, my finals a French nov- 
elist. 


CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 
(Example.) 

1. Such Work Succeeds (novelist). 
Answer—Sir Walter Scott. 

. Erratic, Ambitious, Proud (poet). 

. Love’s Euphonious Lines (female poet). 

- Has Earned Honor (a female sculptor). 

. Invincible Patriot (patriot). 

. Fate Gifted Him (poet). 

- He Wears Laurels (poet). 

. Illustrious Name (philosopher). 


om s9 tS 


wml c 


ANAGRAMS ON MALE AUTHORS. 
. Dr. Geo. C. Stile. 

. Chas. Lamb, late M.P. 

. Eaton De Lynn, F.R.S. 

. Hon. Paley L. Nortot. 

. Col. Hartly Ames. 

i. Gen. Walter 8. Dodge. 

. Rev. Asa Lewald Garton. 


ae BS 


~ 


8. Rev. Simon Lee Howe, LL.D. M. D. H. 
COMPLETE DIAGONAL FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, 
‘ee =e 4 
* * * * 
x* * &© * * 
oe + we x* * 
a * * * 


_ 


. Cunning. 
. Name of a dog. 
. With sullen looks. 
. With relish. 
. Nickname of a girl. 
The center diagonal from upper left-hand corner, 
afflicted with a disease from good living. 
The next to the right, a preposition. 
The next, a pronoun. 
The next, an exclamation. The last letter a vowel. 
The diagonal on the left of the center, an upright 
piece of wood. 
The next, to place. 
The next, to move. The last letter a consonant. 
M. B. H. 
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Answers to Puzzles will be given next week. 
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Farm and Garden. 


BEGINNING GARDEN WORK. 


TH1Is warm March weather made the 
editor nervous and he sent a note to 
F. and G., saying, “‘Isn’t it time for 
some articles about seed-sowing tree- 
planting, and gardening generally? 
Spring has come at Wheat-hedge and I 
for one want to know what to do.” It 
had never occurred to F. and G. that the 
editor was waiting for his own paper to 
tell him what to do in his garden, or 
indeed that any of bis readers would 
wait to be told. There were good gar- 
dens before the days of newspapers and 
there are good gardens made now by 
folks who don’t consult the papers before 
they plani. Suppose, by way of joke, F. 
and G. shouldn’t say anything at all 
about gardens, would the gardens go 
unplanted? However, it was fully in- 
tended to have a good garden talk, but 
there were two reasons for not having it 
in March. One was that experience has 
taught that too early planting is always 
disastrous, and the other was that F. 
and G. had some items on hand that 
would be “dead” if not used right 
away. So he bundled these off last week 
and then—then came that Sunday freeze 
that triumphantly confirmed his pru- 
dence and undoubtedly cooled the 
Editor’s order for early gardering. 

No, we don’t care to do anything in 
the garden before April in the average 
latitude of New York State, of course 
our southern readers will be at work a 
month or six weeks carlier and we can- 
not expect to give them any seasonable 
hints. But in the middle and northern 
states the planting time will run from 
the Ist of April to the Ist of June, and 
we have seen June-planted gardens that 
did better in the end than earlier planted 
ones. Indeed one ought always to divide 
his planting into two parts, the first 
including the hardy seeds, such as peas; 
beets, onions, radish, lettuce, cabbage, 
&c., the second, the tender seeds like 
corn, beans, squash, melons and toma- 
toes; the first lot to go in when settled 
weather comes in April, or even May, 
the second lot when real warm weather 
comes to stay in May or June. 

One need not wait, however, for the 
ground to be right before doing garden 
work. Various plants can be started 
indoors for setting out when planting 
time comes. If one has the leisure, sash, 
and a liking for the labor, he may have 
his hotbeds, not only for these but to 
furnish his table with lettuce and rad- 
ishes long before he can grow them in 
the open ground. But otherwise if these 
vegetables are grown by truckmen in 
his neighborhood, he had better buy 
than try toraisethem. So also of plants 
of cabbage, cauliflower, and tomatoes. 
Indeed we have bought these plants of 
Peter Henderson in New York city for 
setting outin Western New York, and to 
good advantage. If one has a green- 
house the plants can be started with 
little trouble and expense, and even 
beans and melons in pots for turning 
out in June. It pays very well to have 
a few small boxes and sash, say two feet 
square, in which melons and squashes 
can be started out of doors several weeks 
earlier than would otherwise be safe, 
and the boxes will also keep away the 
bugs that have so great a liking for these 
tender plants. 

“What to plant’ is often a puzzling 
question even to the experienced plant- 
er. He has tried so many things that for 
some mysterious reason have failed to 
reward his pains that he looks cautiously 
at the burdened pages of the seedsmen 
and is unmoved by their glowing com- 
ments, while the novice is bewildered by 
the innumerable varieties of everything. 
But there is a way out of the wilderness. 
In all the catalogues will be found a few 
sorts of each vegetable printed in larger 
type than the rest. These are long-tried 
standard kinds which it is perfectly safe 
to piant. Let the beginner make his se- 
lections from these and he will not go 
astray. Nor because the old planter has 
been fooled with new varieties ought he 
to pass them by entirely. There is al- 
ways a chance of getting something 
better, and those who first tried the 
French Breakfast radish, the Little Gem 
pea, the Trophy tomato or the Minnesota 
sweet corn, were never sorry. Try a 











few at a time, and do not expect too 
much of them, and we venture to say 
that seldom a season will pass without 
adding something to your list of tried 
and true favorites. In our late article 
on Spring Catalogues will be found men- 
tion of the leading novelties of the sea- 
son. Next week we will get fairly into 
the garden. 


FLOW ERS. 








SEEDS, &c. 








A Wonderful New Raspberr 


The NEW ROCHELLE produces 500 bu i. to 
the acre. 12 plants will produce 2 bushels. 1,000,000 
strawberry plants, Crescent Seedling and Great 
American, $1 doz. Send for catalogue. W.8. CAR- 
PENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. 7. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS andal! the other Smal! Fruits. Choice 
new kinds and pure first-class plants a cuectatty. 
ct?” Desc PRO Catalogue free to all 

dress E. “% RUE, Cornwall-on-the- Hudson, 
Orange Co., 


g for $1,14 for 

postpaid. 

ae or Green- 

house Plants vod 
mail. Catal 


free. J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Chester Co., 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


WedeliverStrong Po Rongematiasor is immec ‘on 
Howering, safely by mail, at all t-offices. Wee 


did ay ‘our choice, all labeled, fost 
Bo, i9f ak 6 for 4; 3a for 


for 94: fc NEW Pet 1p 
1) 10), 100 fo URE, and ot our N from over otis 


finest sorts. Our Great Specialty 
distributing Roses, THE DINGEE ry CO 
RosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


STOCKBRIDCE 


MANURES 


Originated by Prof. Stockbridge, Prof. of Agri- 
culture in the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 

Made for each crop, furnishing the plant 
food which each require. Used tor 5 years, 
and in 1877 applied on over 10,000 acres with 
great success. PRICES REDUCED. For 
sale Bowker’s Hill and Drill Phos- 
phate of a High Grade; also, Chemicals. 

Send ior Pamphlet, Mailed Free, 


W.H.BOWKER &CO., 
3 Park Place, New York. 
Boston, 43 Chatham Strcet, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 
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CARPETS. 


PRICES LOWER than EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY TO 
SELECT FROM. 

All the newest and latest styles of 
MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS AND 
VELVETS. 

Just opened—A large invoice of TURKISH and 
PERSIAN CARPETS, RUGS and MATS, all sizes. 


Smyrna Reversible Carpets, yard wide «$1 25 
OGY EUSSSIS, STOM, ..0.0020ccccerccce 12 











Tapestry Brussels, from. 75 
Ingrains, all wool, from.. 50 
Ingrains, cotton warp, from. 35 





GREAT BARGAINS IN LACE CURTAINS, 
WINDOW SHADES and UPHOL- ° 
STERY GOODS of all kinds. 


Parties about to furnish should by no means fail 
to examine the immense stock now displayed in 


our 
NEW AND SPACIOUS WAREROOMS, 
189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 


Corner 13th Street, 
(TWO DOORS ABOVE FORMER LOCATION.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP. 
CARPETS. 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. !f 


Extra Bargains at retail—Prices lower than ever. 
Body Brussels $1.35 to $1.75; Tapestry Brussels, 
#90c. to $1.10; good Ingrains, 65c. to 90c.; medium 
and common, 35c. to 60c. Oil Cloths, various widths, 
35e. tol75e,§Variety of Mattings. Churches, Institu- 
tions and Lodges Furnished at reduced prices. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St. N. Y. 


BARGAINS IN 
BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 


AT RETAIL. 











A large stock of Body Brussels Carpets, new ae- 
signs, at the low price of $1.50 per yard. Also the 
— of last year’s patterns from $1.25 to $1.35 per 
yard. 


SMYRNA CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Just received an invoice of Smyrna Carpets 
Rugs,and Mats. A fine assortment of patterns and 
sizes, which are to be sold at low prices. 


GEO. E L. WYATT, 


No. 273 Canal, through to No. 31 Howard Street. 





4 Mixed C ardy with name, l0cts. Agents’ 











ioe Chace, ote, Epown | ENEELY B snes outfit, 10c. ONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
'26, are made at ED * 
ko JINDRY,’? West TROY Rew Patent Elegant Cards, no two alike, with name, 
Scantaen Catalogues free. Ne Aoencies 25 10c. post paid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau, N. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL = 
Retabl-" | in 183 ° DRY GOODS. 


Superior Bells of Copper and a mounte¢ 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church< 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, F 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Werrent 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cine'--ath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
v2 lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


. ks? ‘world, one 
et an 8 page, 32 column 
monthly for young and old, and 50 fine mixed 


visiting cards in a nice card case. No amateur 
paper ; established 3 years. P.O. stamps taken. 
Sample copy, 3c. Young Folks’ World, 2 
Lincoln street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED in he City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 














who will cut this out 1 








Price 25 cents. 
Large profits can be made pA oiee men and 
women. Send for Circular and p: 


Office and Salesroom, 1 18 ; Liberty St. 
Address 
L’OTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lock Box 3395, 
New York City. 


Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31K. 17th St., Union 8q., 


NEW YORK. 


Pm Send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 











50) Best Mixed Cards, with name. in case. tac. or % 





no 2 alike, 0c. Outfit ce. Dowd & Cc., Briston, Ct. 








SHAWLS 


and Carriage Wraps, 
Spring Styles. 


Stock now complete, comprising all the choice 


NOVELTIES 


Introduced this season. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, cor. (9th Street. 
Spring and Summer Styles 


HOSIERY 


and Underwear 


FOR 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN & CHILDREN 


ALSO, 


NECK WEAR, 


and Gentlemen’s and Youths’ 


FURNISHING GOODS, 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES, 


AT RETAIL. 


Arnold, Goustable & Co, 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 











CURRIE & CO. 


WILL CONTINUE THIS WEEK. 


Their Great Sale 


OF THE STOCK OF 
the late E. O’NEILL, 315 Sixth Ave., 
AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES 
Ever Known in N. Y. City. 


THEY ARE OFFERING 


ROSALIE SUITINGS 


at 5 cts. per yard, 
ALSO, 
A CHOICE LOT OF 
MADRAS SUITINGS at 24 cents per yard, 
FAR BELOW VALUE. 


Freres Koechlin’s 
YARD-WIDE ORGANDIES, AT 39 CTS. 
AND 
YARD-WIDE TINTED JACONETS, OF 


THE SAME BRAND, AT 24 CTS, 
PER YARD. 


THESE GOODS SHOULD BE SEEN f0 BE AP- 
PRECIATED. 








50,000 YARDS 
PURE SILK AND MOHAIR SUITINGS, 
27 inches wide, at 33 cts., 43 cts., and 53 cts. 
per yard. 
THESE COST OVER #1 PER YARD TO IMPORT. 





IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE STOCK WE 
WILL DISPLAY A LARGE AND CARE- 
FULLY SELECTED ASSORT- 

MENT OF 


Seasonable Novelties 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR 


AND A FULL LINE OF MOURNING 
GOODS, IN ALL THE POPULAR 
STYLES, 


At the Lowest Possible Prices. 


COMMENT ON THE ABOVE PRICES 
IS UNNECESSARY. THOSE DESIRING 
TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE 
UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED 
SHOULD CALL EARLY IN THE WEEK. 


CURRIE &CO. 


315 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


Great Bargains 


BLACK GOODS. 


500 Pieces Grenadines, 


X AND 2 YARDS WIDE, PURE SILK AND 
WOOL, WHICH WE OFFER AT MUCH LESS 
THAN MARKET PRICE. 


200 Pieces 
FRENCH CASHMERES 


WARRANTED ALL WOOL, 
FROM 45 CKNTS TO $i, ALL AT LESS THAN 
COST OF IMPORTATION. 


160 Pieces 
BLACK DRESS SILKS 


GUINETS—PONSONS—TEILLARDS, 


AND ALL POPULAR MAKES, 60c. TO $3 PER 
YARD, EXCEEDING IN VALUE ANYTHING 
EVER OFFERED. 


Mantles, Suits and Bonnets 


IN GREAT VARIETY AND PRICES TO SUIT 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, opposite Stewart's. 
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Ana Milwara’s “ Helix” Needies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 
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E. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND and ALLEN STS., N.Y, 


WiLL THIS WEEK EXHIBIT 
500 CARTONS 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
MONTURES. WREATHS, OSTRICH 
TIPS, MARABOUT, AND FANCY 
FEATHERS. 


100 PIECES, NEW MATERIALS AND STYLES. in 


BONNET SILKs, 


alao ry LL LINES OF SATIN 
FOR TRIMMING, ALL COLORS, We 


BLACK SATINS at 45c , We., 65e,, 75c., up. 


75¢c., 
and $1. 


ANE OF FIGURED SILKS, 55 OENTS 
TWILLED SILKS, 26 AMD 28 INC HES WIDE, 
10 CARTONS 


Gros Grain and Satin Ribbons, 


Laas EVERY IMAGINABLE E COLOR AND 
OMBINATION, FROM No. 2 to No. 12. 
LARGEST STOCK K IN THIS cITY. 


TWO-TONED SATIN RIBBONS 
JREATLY REDUCED, 


Bargains. Bargains. 


GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, ALL SILK, RICH 
QUALITIES. WHITES, BL 7 K*, and COLORS, 
8c., 10c., 2e., and ISc. per yard 


ABOUT HALF VALUE. 


DRESS ‘SILKS, 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


COLORS 


AT 75c., 85c., 95c., $1, $1 15, $1 20, $1 35 up. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
IS SOLICITED TO OUR EXTRA QUALITIES 


BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS 


COMPRISING FULL 
PAPIsSIHOR C ACH RMIE DEY ‘SOLE. 


PERGAU SUBLIM 
CA EMIRE MILANO, 
TEILLARD & CIE.,C SCHEMIRE *DE” LYON. 


BONNET MAYET & (IE 

GOMIRGAU & BELLON, 

ALL WELL KNOWN AND SUPERION MAKES, 
‘AND WARRANTED TO W 


EXTRA HEAVY ones 3 GRAIN BLACK SILKS, 
CHES WIDE 
MANUFACTU RED EXPRESSL 'Y FOR SUITS 
D SACQUE 








AT $1.58, #. 68, we! os ivy YARD, SOLD REGU- 
L 4BL Y AT $2 AND 82. 

STILL BETTER her HEAVIER AT $1.89, #2; 
REGULAR PRICE. $2.50. 





MOST OF THE ABOVE GOODS ARE PUR- 
CHASES FROM THE RECENT HEAVY AUC- 
TION SALES. AT LOWER PRICES THAN EVER 
KNOWN BEFORE TO THE TRADE. 


LADIES’ SUITS 


REDUCED IN 
JE OF 





CLEARING OUT—GREATLY 
PRICES. BALAN( 
IMPORTED SUITS 
ROM $45 TO 850 EACH, CONSISTING OF 
AL L TOOL BOURETTES 
SILK AND WOOL BOURETTES, 
) 


ANI 
ALL SILK SUITS, PLAIN AND COMBINATION. 


FULL LINE OF ; $15.00. 


THE 3-PIECE 
ALL SILK SUITS. GREAT BARGAINS. 


LL SILK SUITS, STILL FINER, $20, $25, $30, 
U p TO $150, NEWLY MANUFACTUREL 





FINE ENGLISH SERGE SUITS, 
TRIMMED WITH SILK AND FRINGB, $7.50. 
NEW SHADES, NEW GOODs. 

ALITY ENGLISH MOHAIR SUITS, 


FINE QUA 
KS, $10; WORTH $15. 


WITH 81 





FINE ALL WOOL 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH DE BEIGE SUITS, 
NEW MIXTURE, TRIMMED WITH SILK AND 
FRINGE, $16.50; WORTH ABOUT $22 
FINE BLACK ALPACA SUITS, $7.50. 


SACQUES AND DOLMANS. 


BLACK VIENNA TWILL SACQUES, $3.50 to $4.50 
EACH. 
ARABIAN STRIPED SACQUES, & AND $4.75 
A 


100 IMEORTED pneu eu TWILLED SERGE 
8AC ves. 7.50, 0. . 
ANDSOME ‘LINE DRAP Para SACQUES, 
rise Scone, 310-8 $12.0 815, UP TOS 
INCH BASK eT CLOTH 8 XéQu ES (NEW 
@ouns. $12.50, $15, UP. 
IMPORTED fiK SACQUES, $20, $25, UP TO $75. 





Catalogue and Price List, 
Containing over 500 Lllustra- 
tions, sent free on application. 

Orders by mail promptly 
attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND S8T., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREBT. 





AGIC LANT NS AND STEREOP- 
M FICUNS: 
S68. T. 4 ANTHONY & CO.., be Broadway, N. Y.. 
Roscoe re aan 
Chromos aa . 

b ‘4 s of ees at fa ic Trans- 

es, Convex Glass, Photo; c Materials. 

‘Awarded first premium at Vienna 4 & Philadelphia 





i 





MILLINERY. 
LORD 


TAYLOR, 


Grand, Chrystie and Forsyth Sts. 


“STRAW GOODS. 


LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT 
OF STYLES IN 
FRENCH CHIP. LEGHORN, MILAN, PEARL, 
PEDAL, TWIST, COBURG, CANTON, ITALIAN 
LACE, WEBSTER, SWISS AND AMERICAN 
CHIPs, TOGETHER WITH ALL OTHER FOR- 
EIGN AND DOMESTIC BRAIDS AT 


Popular Prices. 


LADIEy’, 





MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S (un- 
trimmed) 


Shade, School and Sailor Hats, 


20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., 40c., and upward. 
LADIEs’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S (un- 
trimmed) 


DRESS HATS, 30c., 35c., 40c., upto 87, 





IN 


MILLINERY PARLORS, 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, 


A LARGE AND ELEGANT VARIETY, 
$i50 EACH UP TO $40. 


Mourning Bonnets and Hats 
SPECIALTY. 


FROM $1.75 TO $25. 
LADIES’ DRES*, BREAKFAST AND MOURN- 
ING CAPS. 


Boys’ and Youths Hats 


CLOTH, FELT AND STRAW. 


CHILDRENS’ LACE AND SILK NORMANDY 
CAPS AND BONNETS. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF 


RIBBONS 


GROSS GRAIN (WARRANTED all SILK.) 


FROM 


NO. 4, 4c. PER YARD. 
NO. 5, dec. PER YARD 
NO. 7, 6c. PER YARD. 
NU. 9, 8c. PER YARD. 
NO. 12, lic. PER YARD. 


NO. 16, 18ec. PER YARD. 


ALSO 
DOUBLE-FACED SATIN, 
SATIN AND OROS GRAIN, AND 
TWO TONE RIBBON®S, IN ALL WIDTHS AND 
SHADES, AT 


EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


FLOWERS. 


SPBAYS, 5c. TO $3 EACA. 
MONTURES, lic. TO $% EACH. 
WREATHS, Wc. TO $7 EACH. 


FEATHERS. 


OSTRICH TIPS, 20c. TO $5 BACH. 
FANCY FEATHHBRS, l0c. To $5 EACH. 


ORNAMENTS, FROM 3c. UPWARD. 
LADIES’ TIES, FRINGED ENDS, FROM lic. to $1. 


ts? THE STOCK THROUGHOUT IS EN- 
TIRELY NEW OF THIS SEASON’S MAN- 
UPACTURE AND IMPORTATION. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


GRAND, CHRYSTIE, & FORSYTH 8TSs. 
New York, 


$6 ‘‘Uncle Sam” Press 
Ap Outfit, $10. Self-inker and outtit, 
$.5. No.2“ Unele Sam” Inside Chase, 
5x8 in. $10. No. 2“ Uncle Sam” Seif- 
Inker, 5x8 in, #20. Evans’ Rotary, $45. 
ame for Catalogue, Ww. Cc. EVANS, 
50 N. Ninth 8t., Phila., Pa. 








t= HELP!) — 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 

DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, 











without 


the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’s 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 


meet every requirement. 
The most learned physicians and scientific 


men of Europe and tiis country indorse them. 

These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 


Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere and 
have been found the most valuable, sate, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 


the cure of diseuse 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nery- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, havespellsof faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, fee) listless, 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
yursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
bowing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sigh 
and other despondent symptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means o. n prolong 
theirsufferings. Whiy,then,turther neglect a 
subject so productive of health and happiness 
when there is at hand a meansof restoration 4 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


de gree of 
| 


cure, ofte 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convineing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 
HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 
after drugging in vain for months and years, 
Send now for DESCRIPtIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECrRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 


trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 


(> 


Rae Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
tric qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, dis- 
solve. this salt in ordinary water. This 
solution pessesses all the health- —~ pi 
qualities and tonic virtues of natu 
water. while it is tree from the organic 
impurities of the surt. For 18. _by drug- 
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2 5 Snowflake Assorted Oards, with name, 
1c. Outfit Wc. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 


Extra Mixed Cards, name in crimson, gold & 
50 jet, on all, 10c. Clints Bros,, Ciintonvil ng ct. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
library fees only $274 vear. Over 1,000 students; 
Spring Term be 2z108 mars h 12; Fall Term, Sept, 3 
Winter Term, Dee. 3. For circulars addreas 

‘yy T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Under the College manayement. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for nesleculoon ae re- 
ligious and intellectual sivan Brot. Add 

rof. F. B. "BIOK. 


CINe INNATI WESL EYAN FEMALE COL- 
EGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 

A 7, Painting dnd Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, dD. D.. 





PREST. 





Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 
G REENWICH ACADEMY a Musical 
WH Institute and Commercial Coll Founded 
For both sexes. A SEA SID 
direct route from New York to Boston. 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal, 
. Greenwich BK I. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
+ 

TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 

Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
good schools. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 
ly suited. 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union square (Broad- 
way side). New York. 


EATTY 


Another battle on high 
PIANOS prices. War onthe monup- RAGING 
olust rené 8 t#” See Beutty’s latest Newspaper 
tull reply (sent free) before buying PIANO or 
ORGAN. Read my latest circular. Lowest prices 


ever given. Address Daniel 
WAR F. ——— F. Beatty, Washington. NJ ORGANS 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TKA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 5843 a and 2 Vesey Rt. New Vork City 


ye ys ROBINSON'S 
Hymn &Tune Booy. 
NGS FORTHE SANCTU way 


FOR CHOIRS AND NSk 


os MS ae ANS 
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APEL SONGS 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & FAM 


ot pe. ages. terms ac, address the pu blisp, 


or S BARNES & COMPANY <2" 


York, Mhicagak New Orleanss 


SMITHMIGHT’S Asthma REMEDY 
Tie only cure oy ent — ar @ post re ruse 
Lov retnrrenen HT, Chemist,Cleveland,O. 


for mitigating Cough, facilitating and lessening 
expectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying 
tickling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keeping the throat moist while speaking of 
Singing. Prepared only by 


H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 
57 Fourth Avenue, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 
For sale by Pharmacists, and sent by matl on receipt 
ie the price. 25 Cents. 


THE MAGIC COIN Box. 


Holds over $58. of Sty er ost, 
in “ Half Dae 109: urter Dol 
lars,” “ Dimes, ar “Nie kles.’ 

The merest movement of your 

~~ the desired coin into 

our hand, and another one 
oo hy takes its place 
magic. Makes change 

\ in half the time with no dan- 

| ger of dropping : any, Sample 

Frando ated 


some an with 
SILVER, sent 


id. 50 Sein ~- s P art 
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Package, co 3 Coin 
Boxes, a tor $}.00 Agents 
ted everyw ere. Big —_ 

ps taken as cas 


HUTCHINSON & co. 
12 Union Square, N. Y. 
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Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor tpon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 

















$60.00 for this Style ot 


Black Walnut Chamber Suit, 


Consisting of 
BEDSTEAD, 7ft. 6in. high, FRENCH DRESSER 
and WASHSTAND (Marble Top). 
Enameled Cottage Suits............+0-++- for 7 
Walnut on gue = + 


rlo 
- Extension Tate... ° 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY 


559, 561 & 563 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Get posted if you want to purchase Furniture 
and send for an Lilustrated Catalogue containing 
over 100 engravings of different styles of Furniture, 
with prices attached. Address 

BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 
550, | 561 and 563 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


” THOMPSON, GROC ER, 
121 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN. 


HAMS. 


CONNECTICUT L UXURY, RY, 
WHITTAKER’S ST. LOUIS. 
DAVIS’S CINCINNATI. 
A fine stock of the above and other celebrated 
brands at prices lower than have been known fr 
pane NEW PROCESS FLOUR, 
All the choicest Brands at Reduced Prices. 
And a general assortment of GROCERIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8. B. STEWART. _—_L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 

















AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.50. 
WILTONS, $2.00 to $3.25. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to $2.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90c. to 1.20. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gik. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


LATIMER’S. 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF 


CARPETS 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
Ingrains a Specialty. 


201 & 203 Atlantic Av. 


BROOKLYN. 








Furniture Storage. 


““CARDEN HOSE,” 


Life Preservers, Bathing Caps, Rubber 
Goods, of every description. 


GOODYEAR’S, | 


211 Filton St., Broeklyn, N.Y. P. . Box 28 
Call or send tor 52-page | lustrated Manual. 
RUBBER DS REPAIRED. 








ROGERS, PEET & CO.’S 


NEW SPRING STOCK OF 


The Largest, Finest and most Complete Display of the Popular Spring Styles in New York. 
The Boys’ and Children’s Department a specialty of itself. 
duced not obtainable elsewhere. 


This Spring's 
Novelties. 


This Spring's 
Novelties. 


FOR 


For Boys. Children. 


THE 
“FRENCH” KILT. 


THE “ ETON” SOIT. 





THE “ENGLISH” = THE “ALTA” 


SACK SUIT. =! 


FRENCH KI 


returning at our expense, if not satisfactory. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., °"° coca Ton Prices. 


487 BROADWAY, Cor. BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 
402 & 404 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


-_-— 








ESTABLISHED 1780. 


WALTER BAKER & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAKER’S COCOA, 
BAKER’S BROMA, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 
PREMIUM CRACKED COCOA, 
BAKER’S CHOCOLATE, 
FRENCH VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
EACLE FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
CERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE. 


Acknowledged the BEST throughout the World 


SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 








Se 


a Surrs, | 


Gentlemen's Glothing. 


Jos: Suits. 


‘Daze Sv ITs, ‘Srrine Ov ERCOATS, 


SS to $40. 825 to $50. La $5 to $30. __ $3 to $20. 
Orders by Letter promptly filled. 
— - Gentlemen in any part of the country are enabled to order by our Rules of 
ORDERS Selft-M easure, with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Perfect 


Fit attainable. Over 20,000 orders fillea with highest satisfaction. 
by moniais, Book of Fashions. 


RULES for Self-Measure. Sampies, Price-List. Book of Fashions Sent 


See Testt- 


MAIL Free on application. 
PROMPTLY B Merchant Clothier, 
FILLED. G e O. L. Uu rr, | 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


_ Successor to FREEMAN & BU RR, ) ESTABLISHED 1863 


CALCICAKE:; 


OR COMPRESSED CALCIMINE. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR WALLS, CEILINGS, Etc. READY FOR USE. BEAUTIFUL 
AND ECONOMICAL. CAN FE BE APPL IED BY ANY ONE, 


AVERILL PAINT, 


READY FOR USE, 
This Paint is indorsed as the best by thousands who have used it during the past twelve years. Beware 
of imitations. send for Sample Cards and Testimonials, furnished free, to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
s s N.Y. East Randolph St., Chicago; 132 East River st,, Cleveland 
” Bore’ ag tT He Race Sts. Peladelonin, {91 I igh St., Boston, Mace. iis 


| 1878 SPRING MODES. 


‘ s . > kl 
413 Fulton Street. near Concord, Breekiy | MME. A. BENTLEY, 428 Fulton Street, 
ull assortment 0 BroUkiy having received her Spring Importation 


Y 9 a ; v ot BONNETS AND HATS, especially adapted in 
Fent’s Furnishing Goods. Sucusn Hoveny ot Denlgnsaad Bieapes Wperiat 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


for fine City trade. is now prepared eo the 
Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars end Cuffs laun- | S#™e, with a Choire Selection o° Flowers, 
dried same as new 


Feathers, French Chips & English Straws 
ADTES AND GENTS DON’T SUFFE 


to the. Ladies of Brooklyn. 
R < 
rORTUK It tt A BOOT OR SHOK WHICH 


DOES NOT CONFORM TO THE SHAPE OF OVINGTON BROTHERS. 
THE FOU 


The MACOMBER PATENT LAST is modeled Fine China and Glas~ Goods, Majolica, 

after the foot, and shoes made on it must give izawood and Fayence Ware, A fine as- 

comfort. sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 

F. EDWARDS, 166 and 168 ATLANTIC AV., Fancy Goods of our own importation. 
ROOKLYN, N. Y. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


ASBESTOS 


— Paints, Roofing. Steam Pipe 








M. E. DOTY, 








He has the sole right for Kings County to manu- 
facture these shoes. 


1878. MODES DE PARIS, 1878. 
CLOAK AND DRESS WAREROOMS, 
Miss E. DUNNE, 
No. 155 Pierrepont Street, near Fulton, Brooklyn. 
Miss D. desires to inform her customers of the 
qere) 2 the as = Sos and ear — 
rom Paris, cques, Mantillas, etc. ; 
also, of her ancien ie in Wedding Tr »usseaux. and bs oiler Coverings, Steam packing, 
Ladies wishing to furnish their own material can | Sheathing, Fire, Acidand Waterproof Coat- 
have it made up in a superior manner at moderate | ings, Cements, &c. Send for samples, Lilus- 
prices. All Mourning Orders attended to at once. | trated Catalogues. Price List, &c 
pong 











Outfits ready in ten hours. A fine assortment of 
H. W. JOHN’S Mf, 





Pierrepont Street, near Fulton, Brooklyn. 





Cloak and Dress Trimmings. Warerooms, No. 155 
87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Men’s, Boys’, and Children’s Clothing, 


Novelties in Designs constantly pro- 


SUIT. 


THE “ RUGBY” SUIT. 


NEW LT. 
Samples, Fashion Plate and Self-Measurement Directions to order from. furnished free to parties 
residing out of the city, and goods forwarded by Express, Collect on Delivery, with the privilege of 


The Leading Clothiers for Fine 


Men’s and stead Clothing of every Deseription. Shirts, ete..to Measure aud Ready Made. | 





THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers 
pOODS, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, &¢. 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 








Webster's Unabridged. 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other 
Dictionaries. 


Four Pages Colored Plates. 


-| A Whole Library in Itself. 


invaluable in any Fam- 
ily, and in any School. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Spring- 
flela, Mass. 


Warmly indorsed by 


Prescott, 

George P. Marsh, 
John G. Whittier, 
John G. Saxe. 
Daniel Webster, 





| Bancroft, 
Motley, 
| Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
| N. P. Willis, 
Elihu Burritt, 
Rufus Choate, H. Coleridge, 
| Smart, Horace Mann, 
More than fifty College Presidents, and 
| The best American and European Scholars. 
| Contains ONE-FIFTH more matter than 
any other, the smaller type giving mucn more 
on a page. 
Contains 3,000 Diustrations, nearty three 
| times as many K any other Dictionary. 
LO At the three pictures of a 
SHIP, on ps — ote —these alone illustrate the 
| meaning of more than 100 words and terms 
far better than they can be defined in words. ] 
| More than 000 copies have been plac- 
ed in the = ic schools of the United States, 
Indorsed by State Superintendents of Schools 
|'in 34 States, and more than §0O College 
Presidents. 
Has about_ {0,0 words and meanings 
not in other Dictionaries. 
Embodies about 100 years of literary labor, 
and is several years later than any other large 
| Dictionary. 
The sale of Webster’s Dictionaries is oO 
times as great as the sale of any other series 
| of Dictionaries. 
“August 4, 1877. The Dictionar: 
Government Printing Office is 
abndged.”’ 


Is it not rightly claimed that WressTEr is 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD? 
Do You 
SLEEP 


ON THE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE 
MATTRES This most useful and luxurious 
bed is of os Be 2d cost. No bedding is re- 
quired for sottness; though in the cool seasons, of 
course, enough is required for warmth. For hot 
weather it is unequalled—cool, comfortable, 
In cold weather a light Hair Mattress 
YOVEN WIRE isthe extreme of luxury. It 
is the best Mattressin use. Investigate its merits. 

Circulars FREE to any address. Write 
THE WOVEN IRE MATTRESS CO., 
Hartford. Conn., U. 8 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


POPULAR PRICE 
White Eni HAAS Dinner Sets, 100 p pieces. “ot 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete. . 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 50 
Fine Gold- Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers. doz. #2 
Caeeiy. poe 11 pieces, decorated, $5; White. 4 00 
L HOUsE FURNISHING GOODS. 
ae... yh m weekly trade sales a specialty. Il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free on 
application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and pscked for trans- 
portation free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P. 0. 
meney order. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


used in the 
ebster's Un- 














14th Rehearsal, Friday, April 12, at 3. 





ORCHESTRAL SELECTIONS. 
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4. Overture—" Tannhauser,” .. 
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